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Light for your favorite Stars... 


in many ways other than on the motion 


YOuR ENJOYMENT of Hollywood's bril- 
liant productions is dependent on the picture set and in movie projectors. 
blackest substance known to man— Military searchlights, as well as lights ee 
. 1 large picture you see on t 


for photoengraving, employ the carbon screen is projected by 
from tiny frames of fil 


carbon. 
are. It is also used to increase the Vita- | 
one-half square inch in area 


From a booth at the rear of your 
min D content of milk and other prod- Through intensive and c 
search, National Carbon } 


movie theatre, the intense snow-white 
ucts. It has opened up new scientific : 
carbon are brighter and br 


light of a carbon are projects the tiny 
methods in the analysis of metals. It progress made possible th 
required for enlarged scre« 


pictures from the film, enlarged as much 
brings the beneficial effects of ultra- 
theatres. It was also a major f 


as 300,000 times in area, onto the screen. 
violet rays to man. Even in agriculture, the development of 
techniques, and i the pre 


uses are being found for the carbon arc 
cellence of pictures in cok 
National Carbor 


' 


Only the carbon are with its concen- 


trated brightness can do this difficult job. 
in the study of plant growth. Today 


The carbon are —a subject of vears of light from tl 
d ¢ a ] from the carbon ar« 


more brilliant than the sun. 


research by NATIONAL CARBON Com- For further information on the carbon arc... 
PANY, INC., a Unit of UCC—also serves write for booklet 14, “Radiant Energy.” “a 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street UCC New York 17, N.Y. 


I rincipal l nits in the l nited Mates and their F roducts 
Ine United States Vanadium Corpor 


mpany, | 


ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company 
PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National ( arbon ( 


The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc, 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company. 


The Banks Are Ready 


MERICA’S private banking system is meeting the tests 

of war...is doing its job to speed final victory... and 

is ready to provide industry with the credit needed for the 
shiftover to peacetime activity. 

The nation can tackle the difficult tasks ahead with greater 

confidence by reason of the fact that the banks as a whole are 

in a stronger position than ever before—both financially and in 


terms of newer viewpoints and methods. 


The banks are ready to supply credit in full measure to com- 
petent individuals, firms and corporations for all constructive 
purposes. The banks have developed lending methods which 
have been tested and proved in recent years —term loans, ac- 
counts-receivable financing, consumer-credit financing, field- 
warehouse financing, to mention a few. 

Sound correspondent banking relationships and the banks 
own regional credit groups back up the individual banks in 
their determination to provide adequate local credit. 

In a word, the banks are ready, willing and able to meet the 
full credit needs of business—small, medium and large. Use this 
service—get in touch with your bank and find out how it can help you 
over the hurdles of war-contract termination and assist you in getting 


squared away for the new conditions ahead. 


3ANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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“Neat Bit of Throat Slitting, What?” 


BreakinG of a retaining ring 
“slit the throat’’ of this turbine- 
driven generator—tore out its 
windings. Planned inspections 
often prevent this type of acci- 
dent. They are a safeguard that 
is imperative today, with gener- 
ators, turbines, boilers and en- 
gines being pushed prodigiously 
on war production with little 
time out for servicing. 


You will save worry and avoid 
lost production by finding out 
right now what is needed to keep 
your power equipment operat- 
ing safely. For much of it may 
be irreplaceable until months 
after Japan is beaten. Hartford 
Steam Boiler can help you take 
care of what you have. Many 
policyholders consider its unique 
inspection service to be worth 
several times the premium cost. 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s engi- 
neers draw upon the wide ex- 
perience their Company has 
gained in 79 years of specializ- 
ing in this one highly technical 
line. The organization has the 
country’s largest field staff de- 
voting full time to power equip- 
ment inspections— helping to 
prevent accidents by searching 
out the conditions that would 
cause trouble. Field men are 
strategically located so that they 
can be reached quickly in an 
emergency. 


Your agent or broker can tell 
you more about how Hartford 
Steam Boiler can serve you to 
advantage . ..and — the 
Company is first 
choice, by far, 
among power- 
plant operators. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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TE V-J PLANS 


p has instructed its planning 
start work on a V-J Day plan— 
| Day plans, in fact. One will 
4 to the possibility of a sudden 
» by Japan; the other to a long, 
or in the Pacific. 
ously V-) Day planning can’t 
yn to details until V-E adjust- 
ue settled. But WPB hopes to 
e spadework done so that it 
be taken by surprise. 
e 


cISM APPEARS 


dent Truman is stepping out on 
tic issues. And so, for the first 
» his Administration—strictly a 
st so far—there’s noisy criticism 
pitol Hill. It is freely predicted 
ongress will trip Truman up. 
promise is inevitable. With the 
program the main stake, Tru- 
on't risk a dragout fight on do- 
issues. He has given himself 
to compromise on government 
ization, and he can be sure that 
*s won't put up the fight against 
rworkers’ unemployment compen- 
proposals (BW—May26'45,p5) 
did last fall against the Kilgore- 
pn-Murray bill. At that time no- 
was out of work; there was no heat 
bngress from back home. 
man’s proposals will look rea- 
le in comparison with the sugges- 
of congressmen like Rankin who 
to give all veterans $20 a week 
eat whether employed or not. 
spite the familiar echoes of con- 
pnal rebellion, Truman still has an 
on Roosevelt. Above and beyond 
diate issues, Congress likes him— 
rect approach, his readiness to find 
on ground, in contrast to Roose- 
all-or-nothing attitude. 


promises Foreseen 


gress is by no means antagonistic 
uman’s evident intention to con- 
te, organize, and achieve better 
istration of the multifarious 
ies set up in Roosevelt’s Adminis- 
- But it will insist on exception 
tain agencies which are primarily 
nsible to Congress, not to the 
¢ House. It will hold a nominal 
power over all shifts. 


ariff Cuts, Too 


the fight over extension of the 
brocal Trade ments Act 
~Apr.14’45,p120), the President 
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won't be so content to take a com- 
promise. Since the power to make tariff 
concessions bears so importantly on his 
whole ag oy: of postwar international 
relations, he is expected to put up a 
strong battle for the full 50% leeway 
he asked in making tariff cuts. 

Yet a compromise seems certain. His 
victory in the House by a comfortable 
margin of Democratic votes is no indi- 
cation of what will happen in the 
Senate. The chances there favor exten- 
sion of the act but with some reduction 
in the proposed new 50% reduction 
allowance. 

But even if the Senate should refuse 
to empower the Administration to make 
any further tariff cuts whatever, Truman 
would probably rescue something out 
of the Senate-House conference on the 
measure. It is unlikely that the Senate 
could force the House to back down all 
the way from the 50% it approved. 


PRETERMINATION TEST 


Contract termination officials are 
putting the final touches on their plans 
while they wait for the first big test of 
the machinery they have set up. 

The Army and Navy announced this 
week that they are inviting the 19 big 
integrated steel producers to work out 


pretermination agreements covering 
costs and retention values of their in- 
ventories. 


At the same time, the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement published two new 
regulations, one providing for com- 
pany-wide settlements with some con- 
tractors, the other authorizing a sys- 
tem of direct payments to subcontrac- 
tors when the prime contractor is 
threatened with insolvency. 


Paper is a number | war material 
shortage—because over 700,000 
different war items are wrapped, 
packaged, labeled, tagged, or made 
from paper or container board. The 
Pacific war will require stupendous 
amounts of it. So please do this 
extra bit to speed victory: 

(1) Share this magazine with 
your associates. Because of the 
paper shortage, the number of 
copies is limited. 

(2) Organize for a continuous 
drive in your office and plant to 
collect waste paper of any kind to 
put into paper salvage. 


CONSTRUCTION LID TILTED 


WPB’s latest revision of its basic 
construction regulation (L-41) lifts the 
lid but doesn’t take it off. Shortages of 
lumber and other construction materials 
will keep the industry under wraps until 
the end of the year at least. 

The dollar limits are raised on work 
that can be undertaken without applica- 
tion to WPB and some kinds of con- 
struction are exempted entirely. The 
most important exemption is for carth- 
moving operations. This means that the 
preliminary -work on big projects, such 
as highways and airports, can get started 
now, but WPB makes no promises 
about providing materials = we the 
earth-moving is Hatshed. 

Although cost limits on residential 
construction have been liberalized, the 
$8,000 ceiling remains on H-2 housing 
(construction projects in congested areas 
programed by the National Housing 
Agency). The industry put up a stiff 
fight for a $12,000 ceiling, but WPB, 
with an eye on the short lumber sup- 
ply, gave it a choice between an $8,000 
ceiling with priorities assistance and 
$12,000 with no priorities. The indus- 
try decided reluctantly to stick with 
$8,000. 


TEST FOR UTILITY ACT 


Way was cleared this week for the 
long-delayed Supreme Court test of the 
“death sentence” and other basic pro- 
visions of the Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935. Five pertinent cases are 
now scheduled for argument next 
Oct. 8. 

The difficulty up to now has been 
that of getting six justicas, the required 
quorum, to hear the cases. Four of the 
nine members of the court immediately 
disqualified themselves because of pre- 
vious relationships with the utility in- 
dustry or regulating agencies. 

Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone now 
believes that he is qualified to act and 
his decision is reported acceptable to 
both the government and the utilities. 
His earlier disqualification was based 
on legal work done for the utility indus- 
try more than 20 years ago. 


HOT SPOT FOR CLARK 
Attorney General Francis Biddle 


threw a curve ball at his successor this 
week when he ordered Justice Dept. 
attorneys to get into court with the long 
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to bum 

the 230,000 miles of mainline track — built, paid for and kept up by the railroad" *_ 
rormanct 

which knit A i h © O ° _ Bstrator, 
nit America together. ver these strong highways of steel moves Americfiions era 


try, has 
might — three quarters of all intercity transportation, 90% of all war freight. ¢ 
ere al 
es hasn 


this mass movement of freight —a movement that far exceeds anything mov, 3; th: 
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+ to assert federal title to 


sy coastal oil lands (BW—Mar. 


which obtains large revenues 
js from oil produced off the 
hitterly opposed to federal ac- 
om C. Clark, incoming Attor- 
isa Texan. 
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2S LOAN POLICY 


ers and lenders can look for- 
the broadening and reshaping 
~| credit for business and in- 
administrative policy rather 
‘congressional action. 

Loan Administrator John 
Jer won't ask for new loan 
m. He is convinced that exist- 
governing the Reconstruction 


Finance Corp. and other government 
credit agencies under his direction are 
sufficiently broad and flexible to cover 
all justifiable federal assistance in con- 
version from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy. 

Snyder doesn’t regard equity financ- 
ing as a government obligation. He 
favors incentive tax legislation to en- 
courage equity loans by private capital. 


JUSTICE DEPT. TRIES AGAIN 


The Justice Dept. will use its new 
antitrust suit against flat glass manufac- 
turers to try for a reversal of points lost 
in its case against glass container mak- 
ers (BW—Jan.1 3°45,p20). 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., and seven other 


manufacturers are charged with con- 
spiracy to monopolize production and 
marketing of flat glass. 

The suit seeks divestiture of all flat 
glass plants, except one each, by Libbey, 
Pittsburgh, and American Window 
Glass Co., and demands, in addition, 
royalty-free licensing of all existing pat- 
ents and compulsory licensing on a 
reasonable royalty basis of all future 
patents held by the companies—a point 
lost by the Justice Dept. in the glass 


container suit. 


REALTY CREDIT SCANNED 


With Congress apparently disinclined 
to take any action—in the form of a 


new, or tightened, capital gains tax 


to curb the runaway in real estate 


ith the resignation of Frances 
ins, effective June 30, Harold L. 
s, Secretary of the Interior, will 
he only member of Roosevelt's 
inal 1933 cabinet who still holds 
portfolio to which he was then 
sinted. (Secretary of Commerce 
y Wallace was Roosevelt's first 
retary of Agriculture.) 

Despite Hannegan—The chances 
that Ickes, a renegade Republican 
i erstwhile Chicago reform leader 
) has always outdealt the New 
il, will continue to sit in Presi- 
t Truman’s cabinet until the 
send, at least. Robert Hannegan, 
socratic national chairman, would 
to bump Ickes out now because 
snot a party regular. But Ickes’ 
omance as War Petroleum <Ad- 
istrator, ushering in a new and 
ous era Of harmony with the in- 
try, has won him ‘Truman’s con- 
nce, 

here are few men with whom 
es hasn’t tangled in his twelve 
‘sas the pugnacious exponent of 
lic power (Bonneville, Grand 
ulee, ete.) and guardian of the 
ntry’s natural resources. ‘Truman 
bne of them. 

atchet Man—Known as the hat- 
ttman of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
ion, Ickes has made memorable 
bal slashes, For example: his de- 
ption of the 1940 Republican 
lunee as a “simple, barefoot Wall 
eet lawyer,” also his statement 


that Dewey had “finally thrown his 
diaper into the ring.” 

Honorary member of the Black- 
foot tribe (Omuc Ki Yo, Big Bear) 
and holder of the Louis D. Brandeis 
medal for service to humanity, Ickes 
has continued to invite responsibil- 
ity, toil, controversy, and abuse. 


e Ambidextrous—His portfolio of 
policy-making jobs, apart from the 
Interior Dept., and the Petroleum 
Administration, includes the follow- 
ing: Solid Fuels Administrator for 
War; Coordinator of Fisheries; Coal 
Mines Administrator; chairman, Na- 
tional Resources Committee; chair- 


Era Ends but the Ickes Lingers On 


man, National Power Policy Com 
mittee; president, Petroleum Reserves 
Corp. His spare-time jobs include 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Wa1 
Production Board, the Virgin Islands 
Co., the National Conservation Com- 
mission, and the Migratory Birds 
Conservation Commission. 

During his twelve-year cabinet 
tenure, the 71-year-old secretary has 
written several books (including 
America’s House of Lords and The 
Autobiography of a Curmudgeon), 
taken himself a new wife, and sired 
two children. 

e Entrances and Exits—Meanwhile, 
19 men in other cabinet posts have 
come and gone. The turnover: 


State: Hull, Stettinius 

Treasury: | Woodin, Morgenthau 

War: Dem, Woodring, Stim 
son 

Justice: weeny, Murphy, 
Jackson, Biddle, (Clark) 

Post Office: Farley, Walker, (Han- 
negan) 

Navy: Swanson, Edison, Knox, 

- Forrestal 

Interior: Ickes 

Agriculture: Wallace, Wickard, (An- 
derson) 

Commerce: Roper, Hopkins, Jones, 
Wallace 

Labor: Perkins, (Schwellen- * 
bach) 
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Problem’s end... 


O you have a tough, clock- 
[) round lifting problem in your 
plant? The ‘Load-Lifter’ will 
quickly put an end to that, for it 
easily lifts any load within its 
capacities. ‘Load-Lifters’ are 
heavy-duty electric hoists. 


Besides its rugged strength, the 
‘Load-Lifter’ possesses other 
structural features which insure 
maximum efficiency at all times; 
safe, dependable performance; 
and low-cost operation. Here 
they are: 


...one-place to oil 
.. two-gear reduction drive 


...self-contained, ball-bearing 
motor 


...improved mechanical load- 
brakes 


.. foolproof upper stop 


Added to these features is the 
fact that ‘Load-Lifters’ come in 
every combination to meet every 
load-handling problem in in- 
dustry. 


‘Load-Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built 
with lifting capacities of 500 to 40,000 
Ibs., in all combinations required for 
industrial needs. They are adaptable 
to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Cata- 
log No. 215 for more complete details. 


| LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Buliders of ‘Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘lood Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting speciolties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hencock Valves, Consolidated Sofety ond Relief Valves ond 
‘Americon’ industriol instruments. 


prices (BW—Mar.24'45,p17), executive 
agencies are now giving serious con- 
sideration to further administrative 
controls. 

Action probably would take the form 
of an executive order, curbing mort- 
gage credit. One proposal would re- 
quire a 35% down payment on all real 
estate transactions. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Some politicians are wondering 
whether Republicans may have reason 
to regret President ‘Truman’s action in 
calling in Herbert Hoover on the for- 
eign food situation. With a cut in 
foreign commitments likely to be forced 
by home-front squawks over shortages, 
re of foreign relief needs is a 
nasty job. 

In the opinion of both OPA and 
Petroleum Administration for War, a 
lot more gasoline should have been 
available for civilian driving following 
V-E Day than there actually was. But 
they can’t shake the military from its 
story that civilians are getting all that’s 
coming to them. 

Employers who hesitate to hire han- 
dicapped veterans because of the fear of 
liability in case of a second accident 
should inquire into the law in their 
states, since 18 states don’t have second 
injury fund legislation. The GI Bill of 
Rights covers trainees. 

war is over as far as rural elec- 
trification is concerned. REA is tak- 
ing the wraps off a $100,000,000 back- 
log of line construction poy and 
many private utilities will push con- 
struction as fast as they can get sup- 
plies. 

Some ration boards in southern states 
have handed out so much extra sugar 
for home canning that OPA is afraid 
there won’t be enough to go around as 
the canning season moves northward. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


On Robert R. West, 51-year-old presi- 
dent of New York’s Esmond Mills, 
rests the responsibility for whipping up 
the production of textiles—now critically 
short (page 19). He heads an inter- 
agency committee, generally regarded 
as a last-ditch measure, and WPB feels 
that if he can’t get out production no 
one else can. Excluding a short stretch 
in the Army in the last war, and two 
years as school teacher, West has spent 
most of his life in the textile industry. 
Starting as apprentice in 1916, he has 
served in executive posts in mills from 
Connecticut to Virginia, became Es- 
mond’s president in 1942. 


DIFF ULTIES OF DOING BUSIN¢ 
IN 
A A DISTANCE 


No restrictions on a 
“TICKET TO TOKYO!" 


But let us help you 
travel in New York Sta 


Everybody can buy war Bonds 
“tickets to Tokyo.” But travel 
Troy—or other up-state New Y, 
territories—is another matter the 
days. Is your trip essential? 
Marine Midland can help y 
avoid the travel. In 40 leading N 
York State cities are Marine M 
land Banks, next-door neighbors 
the community’s business. 
Officers of these banks keep 
stant check on the business pu 
of the community. Why not 
cuss your problem with them? 


MARINE MIDLAN 


TRUST COMPAN 
of New York 


— 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corpe a 


OUTLOOK 


Efforts of the War Production Board “‘to release industry from wartime restric- 
tions as rapidly as possible’ must be weighed against the cutbacks. 

This week's reconversion report by WPB Chairman J. A. Krug ably stated 
the case against retention of controls. His thesis, briefly, is ‘“‘to get rid of 
regulations and production limitations as quickly as possible because ‘they 
automatically put ceilings on initiative, imagination, and resourcefulness. . . .’ 

There is a group in Washington that wants to keep controls (BW—May 
19’45,p120). Moreover, some businessmen have argued for retention of 
certain rules so as to set output quotas and permit an “even start.’ So just 
to get Krug’s policy statement cleared was something of a milestone. 

But, policy or no policy, controls can be taken off only gradually unless 
the cutbacks begin to materialize more rapidly. 
* ° 
WPB hopes it will have enough materials to let reconversion get going with- 
out brakes. But it isn’t sure. That’s why it is starting autos and certain other 
big steel users under quotas. 

There’s no use trying to reconcile such limitations with a policy of 
releasing controls. Yet quotas on heavy industry are the fact—for now. 

The silver lining is relative freedom for lighter industries. Keeping 
the heavier lines from overbuying will enable others to get what they need. 

This help for lighter lines in part justifies Krug when he says: “If we 
were to attempt in Washington to see that every manufacturer, wholesaler, 
or retailer got his exact share of released manpower or materials, we should 
be lost in a myriad of rules and regulations. We should get in the way of 
reconversion rather than speed it.” 
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% 
Smaller initial cutbacks than were at one time anticipated are resulting in a 
continued scramble for raw materials. 

It still seems likely that war output wil! be cut by 40% or more within a 
year. Yet, whereas we once talked of a 25% reduction in the first quarter 
after victory in Europe, the facts now look like 6% to 8%. 

At 25% in the first quarter, there was the general expectation that raw 
materials would be seeking buyers—that steel, for example, would become 
available much faster than heavy consumers like autos could reconvert. 

Under those circumstances, manufacturers were expected to hold inven- 
tories down in the hope of buying raw materials cheaper. 

Now, however, most plants are trying to stock up. That's one reason 
WPB has fo retain controls on inventories and production. 

Metals producers, meanwhile, suspect markets will ease soon (page! 5). 


& . 
Real insight into the outlook for the next six or eight months is to be had 
only by looking behind the figures now cited for war output. 

For example, Krug on Tuesday made public a painstaking analysis of 
war production schedules and cutbacks. He stated that war production, in 
the last quarter of 1945, would be down 13% from the April level. 

But that 13% reduction is based simply on projected schedules. 

Schedules as now set up will not stand to the year end. There will be 
more cutbacks in munitions programs—some of them already in the works. 
That’s why WPB’s reconversion planning is based on the expectation of 
more manpower and more materials than it might appear, from official 
figures, were going to be available. 

Actual fourth-quarter wer production probably will be down about 20% 
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and by the last day of the year, the rate will be off about 30% over-all, vary- 
ing greatly among individual programs. 


a 
Reduction in orders for the ground forces so far have been small considering 
that Army Service Forces take the lion’s share of war output. 

The Army has been criticized on the slowness of its cutbacks. Yet, in 
all fairness, only those who know the exact role the high command expects 
the infantry to play in the Jap war are in a position to carp. 

Actually, it is very nearly a cinch bet that we still are feeling out the 
Japs. Shortly the admirals and generals will decide whose show it is and what 
supplies the air, sea, and ground arms will need. 

Krug says the military services are now reviewing their requirements 
and that another large step-down is to be expected in a few weeks. 

* 
Announcement of sharp cutbacks in aircraft production over the week end 
serves mainly to confuse an already muddled situation. 

Army Air Forces said their program would be off 30% by the end of 
this year and would be down 45% by late 1946. But these percentages are 
based on number of planes rather than airframe weight or dollar value. 

The earlier 15% cut in airframe weight for the AAF is about right. 

And, while we are concentrating on bigger and faster planes, we already 
have idle men and facilities to build more civilian and transport craft. 

- 
Wage pressures are growing, even though cutbacks in war production have 
scarcely been felt thus far. 

To cite a single example, workers in Bell Aircraft’s Buffalo plant this 
week asked the company to resume the 40-hr. week at 48 hours’ pay. 

The Administration is watching, meanwhile, for the psychological 
moment to raise “the line” on wages. It can’t wait until unemployment 
becomes severe because that would crimp labor’s bargaining power. 


lf 6,000,000 were to be jobless a year or so from now, they probably would 
draw about $1,400,000,000 in unemployment benefits from the states. 

But, if Congress accepts President Truman’s plan (BVW—May26'45,p5), 
sent to Capitol Hill this week, the total would go up roughly 50%. This 
would result from (1) broadening the number of workers covered, (2) raising 
the weekly payment to $25, and (3) increasing to 26 the number of weeks in 
which benefits could be collected in any one year. 

w 
Manufacturers of consumers’ durable goods (including the ““war-supporting”’ 
lines) may expect to get about 10,000,000 tons of steel products in the last 
quarter of this year (up from about 7,500,000). That is, if mill output does 
not continue its present slide. 

This means that the armed services’ take of steel will be down by about 
one-third even though actual war output may not be off more than 20%. 

The difference arises from what Washington js calling ““depipelining.”’ 
That means simply that prime contractors, as their war orders are cut, will 
work off their inventories of raw materials and components. They will cut 
subcontractors deeper than they were cut themselves (BW—Apr.21'45,p10). 

With 10,000,000 tons of steel available in the last quarter, there would 
be plenty for everyone, and controls on its use should come off. 
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Metals: Reconversion Barrier 


Buyers find producers’ order books clogged far ahead due 
»lag in cutbacks, but trade observers expect situation to ease by 
1 when WPB proposes to relax Controlled Materials Plan. 


To the consuming toesagg reconver- 
ion means only one thing: supplies of 
ard s that haven’t been manufac- 
mred for 34 years. 

To manufacturers, anxious to satisfy 
nparalieled demand, the question in- 
neasingly is: “When and how can we 
et the required metals?” 

Markets Tight—With the approach of 
ly 1, the date set by the War Pro- 
juction Board for relaxing restrictions 

the Controlled Materials Plan, buy- 
ns assert that the metal markets still 

Serouraging!y tight; producers in- 
st, on the other hand, that orders have 
een falling off and that surpluses are 
tring them in the face. 

Actually both buyers and sellers are 
ight in a measure. Cutbacks in war 
pntracts haven’t been rapid enough to 
mee much metal—yet. Producers’ order 
books are clogged with high-priority bus- 
ness growing out of huge military pro- 

ms that were scheduled early this 
eat. Now, chances are that delivery 

vill never be taken on much of the 
material. 

Enough for Now—As the situation 
pases, there probably will be sufficient 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED 


Uncomfortable and weary, a homebuilders’ queue in 
Los Angeles exemplifies the public’s pent-up demand for 
war-barred commodities, a demand intensifying as the lid 
of restrictions lifts: The line formed three days early after 
the local Federal Housing Administration office an- 
ounced it would allow priorities for 1,000 homes—25 


metal available for most purposes over 
the next six months. But not everyone 
will be able to get everything he wants 
just when he wants it. 

Steel, particularly sheet steel, is the 

key factor that controls the rate of re- 
conversion. In this and other short met- 
als trade observers size up the situation 
like this: 
@ Steel—Not only is steel the largest ton- 
nage item but it also is the metal in 
which there is most difficulty in plac- 
ing orders with any certainty about de- 
livery dates. Mills whose order books 
are glutted for months ahead can’t 
promise shipments until the much- 
talked-of cancellation of war orders 
makes considerably more headway. 

There are two things in particular 
which, according to the trade, are hold- 
ing back the steel cancellations: (1) The 
military is slow in cutting back its pro- 
curement program, and (2) customers 
with high-priority orders on mills’ books 
sometimes don’t cancel even after lesing 
a war order, if they figure they will be 
able to use the steel in reconversion 
to their peacetime products. 

Under the circumstances, WPB’s of- 


ficial estimates of the amount of steel 
available in the three months starting 
next July 1 have bounced back and forth 
all the way between 500,000 tons and 
1,500,000. Not long ago plenty of au 
thority could be found in WPB for 
a guess ranging between 2,500,000 and 
3,000,000 tons (BW—Apr.21'45,p10), 
but not so much now. 

e Nonferrous Metals—Many of the same 
factors are at work in the nonferrous 
fields as in steel, but there are indi 
vidual differences in nearly every spc 
cific case. In general, the nonferrous 
metals are in less critical supply than 
steel because of continued large im- 
ports. 

e Copper—Copper, for example, is being 
purchased in significant quantity from 
Chile, Canada, Mexico, Peru, and Rho 
desia. Including domestically mined 
metal, refineries’ average deliveries to 
fabricating industries were nearly 179, 
000 tons a month during the first three 
months of 1945, having risen to a March 
all-time record of 218,500. (The average 
rate for 1943 and 1944 was about 137, 
000 tons a month.) 

Significantly, in April they fell off to 
161,600 tons. But despite this drop in 
receipts, manufacturers still didn’t ship 
out as much copper in their products 
as they took in, and their inventories of 
the red metal rose to the rather impos 
ing total of 394,065 tons. 

In addition to these industrial stocks, 
the refiners themselves hold about 
55,500 tons, and the government's 


per person the limit. One builder hired detectives to sit 


it out for him in eight-hour shifts; others rotated with 


relatives; and the first man refused $5,000 for his spot. 
When the office opened on Monday 400 applicants were 
queued up, half having spent the week end on the side- 
walk. There were five times as many applications as priori- 
ties. Another 6,000 will be offered in the next six months, 
600 for owner occupancy, the rest for rent and sale. 
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WPPB's official go-ahead for a lim- 
ited amount of passenger car pro- 
duction comes as an anticlimax, both 
in Detroit and in Washington. The 
industry has known for weeks just 
what was coming, and with WPB’s 
permission it has been assembling 
tools and starting plant alterations 
(BW—May26'45,p15). 

e Any Time After July 1—The go- 
ahead just announced by WPB 
Chairman J. A. Krug takes the form 
of an amendment to Limitation 
Order L-2-G, which has banned pas- 
senger car output since the beginning 
of 1942. Automotive producers ma 

start ordering materials now for third- 
quarter delivery, and they are permit- 
ted to start work on new cars as soon 
after July 1 as they are able. 

WPEB is setting a tentative quota 
of about 200,000 cars for the last 
half of 1945, but this may be boosted 
if materials become available fast 
enough. The preliminary quota for 
the frst quarter of 1946 probably 
will be 400,000, for the second quar- 


Go-Ahead Finds Detroit Busy on Auto Goal 


ter about 600,000. That would mean 
that production for the year begin- 
ning with July would total only 1,- 
200,000, but nobody doubts that as 
materials ease quotas will be boosted 
and output comfortably exceed 
2,000,000. Quotas probably will be 
continued until the middle of 1946. 
The industry is to get no priorities 
or other WPB assistance under the 
terms of the order. It is simply given 
permission to produce up to quota— 
provided it can lay hands on the 
materials. 
¢ More Civilian Trucks—Besides lift- 
ing the lid on passenger cars, WPB 
is setting up a new program for pro- 
duction of light and medium trucks 
for civilians. In effect, it will allow 
manufacturers to turn out all the 
trucks they can without interfering 
with their war work. This will be a 
formal program and producers will 
get priority assistance. WPB figures 
that it will mean about 185,000 addi- 
tional trucks for civilians by the end 


of 1945. 


stockpile of imported copper probably 
tops 200,000. Moreover, there are in- 
dications that consuming plants are tak- 
ing less metal this month than last, 
and the trade wouldn’t be surprised to 
see both refiners’ holdings and the gov- 
ernment stockpile boosted up toward 
290,000 tons when May 31 figures are 
out. 

e Zinc—Both zinc and copper have 
been materially affected by the deep 
cuts in the ammunition and shell pro- 
grams. This, in fact, has caused some 
grumbling about unemployment in the 
Connecticut Valley, historic brass mill 
center. 

Zine has been in pretty comfortable 
supply, except for a momentary pinch 
in particularly high-grade metal, for 
some time. Consumption has been 
large this year, averaging 85,000 tons 
in the first four months against 70,000 
for 1943 and 1944, but stocks are very 
near 170,000 tons. 

The zinc people a that galva- 
nizing for civilian products, where de- 
mand has been backed up because of 
scarcity of steel sheets, will take up any 
slack that may be developing. The 
only catch—and this hangs over all the 
metal markets quite obviously—might be 
a sudden end of the war in the Pacific 
in which case the sheets now being gal- 
vanized in large volume for the armed 
services would be available to the civilian 
market. 
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e Lead—Lead is one of the scarcest of 
the big-volume nonferrous metals. The 
supply is so short that restrictions on 
its use in such important items as stor- 
age batteries, collapsible tubes, discs and 
slugs were tightened only a few days 
ago. Consumption has bees running 
fairly consistently around a record 70,- 
000 tons a month. 

Stocks in the hands of refiners are 
only 33,000 tons. This, however, is 
not as frightening as it might appear 
because the government holds an addi- 
tional 70,000 tons or so of imported lead. 
The trade, despite WPB protestations 
to the contrary, believes manufacturers 
will get enough lead to scrape by in re- 
conversion. 
© Tin—Most critical of all the metals is 
tin. It has been among the most critical 
throughout the. war, ever since the Japa- 
nese invaded Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies, shortly after Pearl Harbor, 
and shut off the supply of high-grade 
alluvial ore, most of it running 75% 
pure metal or better. Nowhere else in 
the world is there ore of comparable 
quality. 

Now even the low-grade Bolivian 
ores (18% to 50%) available to us are 
in short supply, and imports of better 
grade ore from the Congo are decidedly 
slim. Hence, tin as much as sheet steel 
has once more become a limiting factor 
in turning out tinplate, and plating 
mills have been asked to decrease the 


weight of the tin coating 
to 0.75 Ib. of tin to the | 
plate where possible. Can: 
container supplies for this 
tighter than ever. 

e Aluminum and Magnesiv;), 
light metals, the problem 
capacity rather than any worr 
little output. A year ago, p: 
aluminum ran around 110, 
a month. The figure fell off 
70,000,000 in the late mont! 
then rose to about 90,000 
this year. 

Magnesium, which topp: 

000 Ib. a month a year ago, fc!! away ty 
4,000,000 in February. Only a fop. 
night ago, however, a shar increase 
in output was ordered. 
e Alloying Materials—WPB manifests , 
good deal of concern about the ayail. 
bility of some of the so-called mino; 
metals in the next few months, and the 
trade is very much aware that some of 
these fears will prove well grounded 

There are scarcities, for example, of 

alloying materials such as nickel, tung. 
sten, and cobalt. The shortages prob. 
ably are created as much by the experi- 
ments with heat-resistant metals in je 
propulsion and gas turbines as by any 
other single reason—and requirements of 
those-programs could be greatly changed 
by the course of the war or by scientific 
developments. . 
e Cadmium and Antimony—Cadmiun 
continues very short. It is used exten. 
sively in plating surfaces that take a 
beating from the weather—notably mu- 
rine hardware—and the outlook here i 
tied very closely with the shipbuilding 
program. 

Antimony, used for fireproofing can- 
vas and other materials, can be had 
from China if transportation permit 
Bismuth, which has been used in man 
interesting applications because certan 
of its alloys melt at low temperature, 
won’t become much more plentiful be. 
cause it is largely recovered in the 
smelting of lead and copper. 
© Quicksilver—Quicksilver is in & 
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‘ceptional demand, and, interestingly 


enough, the market is dormant. Used 
both in explosives and in medicinal prod- 
ucts, this is very much a war baby, and 
the trade was quieted by victory in Ev 
rope and continues very sensitive to talk 
of possible early peace with Japan. 
Meanwhile, use of the long-lived 
midget batteries developed for electron 
equipment is skyrocketing, and red ov 
ide of mercury goes into every one #t 
them. March consumption is put 2 
6,100 flasks (76 Ib. to the flask), up from 
a rate of little more than half that 
few months back. Domestic production 
was only about 3,000 flasks in March, 
but the rich mines of Spain and Ital 
would be tapped in any emergency. 
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bly, in the train of battle fol- 
explosive problems of reconstruc- 
test the strength of wartime 
sation between allied govern- 


vation of the enemy encourages 
ionalist and minority demands 
resurrection of old controversies 
political, economic, and ethno- 
boundaries. 
vs of Friction—Of all the Ver- 
ettlements, such issues were the 
troublesome. And from some of 
ame the friction, preceding the 
of war-in the Sudetenland, 
|, and Danzig. 
e were scores of territorial prob- 
fter the last war, some of which 
gttled at Versailles, others at 
ne, Neuilly, Trianon, and at St. 
pin. 
the surface, they are technical 
us for technicians to solve, after 
analysis. But really they are 
ina shaping battle for power on 
wopean continent. On one side 
he western powers, afraid of the 
ig might and influence of the 
Union; on the other are Stalin’s 
and its warborn appendages (the 
group, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
nla, Bulgaria, Hungary, Austria, 
woslavia), determined to build a 
de surete to replace the old 
sanitaire. 
and Materials—Questions of 
ee and raw materials stir the 
ons of nations. Germany’s west- 
ontier and the disposition of its 
heat industries awaken French and 
n desire while rousing distrust in 
wary Britons, who fear the com- 
o of German coal, steel, and 
icals in world markets. 
the territorial issues, not all are of 
t importance. A typical ten in- 
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Helgoland may become a North 
Malta.” There is little question 
Britain can claim and get the 
I today. In fact, Britain once had 
bland, having taken it from Den- 
by war in 1807. Then, in a trade 
¢ German East African island of 
bar, Germany received Helgoland 
90. It was once an ‘quanta of 
wig-Holstein, and Denmark may 
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{Sore Spots Plague Europe 


Peacemakers are harassed by such legacies of economic 
litical strife as Saar, Trieste, and Polish border—trouble zones 
. now pawns in contest between Soviet and western powers. 


be hoping to obtain both from a de- 
feated Germany. 

The Saar Basin—with its annual out- 
put of more than 12,000,000 tons of 
medium-grade (poor coking) coal—is 
wanted by France, and France will 
probably get it. The Saar belonged to 
France from 1794 to 1815, but Germany 
owned and Germans inhabited it for 
more than 100 years thereafter. It was 
in reparation for German-wrecked 
French mines that the Versailles ‘Treaty 
gave ownership of the mines to the 
French government and administration 
of the Saar to a League of Nations com- 
mission. In the 1935 plebiscite, the 
Saar voted decisively (95%) for return 
to Germany. 

The principle of territorial reparations 
will likewise be exploited by France’s 
northern neighbors, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. ‘The Netherlands claim 


Corsica ¢ 


Sardinia 
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compensation for land flooded by the 
Germans, and ruined for farming by 
salt water. 
© The Piedmont is still partially oc- 
cupied by French troops who entered 
Italy last month to “protect power 
facilities.” ‘The French move may have 
been simply a demonstration for the 
benefit of those Italians who cheered 
Mussolini’s 1940 “stab in the back” 
and called for annexation of French 
Corsica, Savoy, Nice, and Tunisia. The 
territory in which the French troops 
are encamped was left in the kingdom of 
Sardinia when Nice and Savoy, on the 
other side of the Alps, became French 
in 1860. The troops are holding im- 
portant steel and chemical cm J as 
well as power plants. 
@ Istria, the peninsula with the prob- 
lem city of Trieste, caused one of 
the stormiest controversies of the last 
peace settlement. For Italy was 
promised, in the secret treaty of London 
(1915), a set of boundary readjustments 
as troublesome as any of the “Yalta un- 
derstandings” concerning Poland. 

The Treaty of London promised Italy 
a boundary at the crest of the Brenner 
Pass and all of Istria. ‘The port of 
Fiume was to go to Croatia. But 
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D’Annunzio strutted into Fiume and 
called it Italian. French and American 
troops stood by and watched. Woodrow 
Wilson suggested internationalizing the 
city. Fiume was eventually partitioned, 
and like Trieste had a free port area. 

Last month Marshal Tito’s Yugo- 
slay troops insisted upon occupying 
Trieste while British, American, and 
New Zealand troops cooled their heels 
in the outskirts. His claim for its pos- 
session was modified gradually to one 
of guardianship until a final boundary 
is determined. 
© Carinthia also was entered by Tito’s 
partisans—in pursuit of beaten German 
troops—but only for a week end, in 
Klagenfurt. Prompt and unequivocal 
protests removed the Yugoslav troops to 
a less controversial line. This province, 
too, has been a frequent plum of con- 
yes French, and Austrian. 

arinthia’s 400,000 inhabitants are 95 % 
German. Klagenfurt was long an 
autonomous municipality. 

Claimed by Yugoslavia in the last 
war, Klagenfurt held a plebiscite (over 
Austria’s protests) under the League of 
Nations. Austria won Klagenfurt, but 
lost economically important parts of 
Carinthia to Italy and Yugoslavia. From 
Carinthia, Austria had obtained 54% of 
its zinc, 92% of its lead, and 5% of its 
iron. In addition, its mines yielded 
gold, copper, antimony, and lignite. 


FORECAST: 


Italy received the richest lead mines, 
but the South Slavs and Austria each 
received a share. 

@ Poland is not likely to have clearly 
defined boundaries until the Big Three 
come to terms on its future government. 
But behind the screen of Soviet occu- 
pation a wave of Polish peasants is 
sweeping toward the most likely western 
frontier, the Oder and Neisse rivers. 
This would put them less than 50 miles 
from Berlin, give them the port of 
Stettin, and the giant industrial works 
of Breslau. Behind this line lie rich 
farming land, great forests, and the ports 
of Danzig, Gdynia, and Kocnigsberg 
The disposition of these strategically 
important Baltic cities may call for 

cial conference and conditions. 

Silesia, with its heavy industry and 
a rich coal field underlying the old 
German-Czech-Polish borders, is one of 
the most avidly contested of territorial 
plums. It was the scene of a League 
of Nations’ plebiscite in 1920, and when 
the Poles tried to settle the issue with 
arms, the Allies had to back up reconsti- 
tuted German armies to force an equit- 
able solution (75% went to Poland). 

In 1938, when Germany “incorpo- 
rated” parts of Czechoslovakia, Poland 
snatched Czech Teschen, but the in- 
corporation of Poland (1939) permitted 
German integration of all of Silesian in- 
dustry and mines. This time, the con- 
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INCREASING STORMS 


From an unidentified base in the Marianas (above), from similar bases set up in 
Japan’s own front yard, increasing swarms of B-29 bombers are stepping up the 
shuttle service of destruction to the heart of Nippon’s industry. Last week— 
and for several weeks before—the target was Tokyo, a city now so completely 
crushed that the Japanese admit it can’t be repaired, only rebuilt. This week 
the target was Yokohama, Japan’s fifth largest city. In a single raid, 450 B-29s 


dumped 3 


3,200 tons of fire bombs on the city’s industries, its busy harbor, and 


communication facilities. The pattern of attack and increasing pressure is all 
too familiar to the Japanese high command; they remember its success on 
Fortress Europe, which, like Fortress Japan, had no roof. 


test will be between ( 
whatever government 4;)« 
But the area’s futur the 
largest industrial con . 
continent, will be car 
perhaps determined by \| 
© Macedonia touch 
wars of 1912—with \M 
the Serb-Greek-Bulgari 


ing at Turkish rule. With Ty, 
feated, the victors quarrcled ‘By 
tried to prevent Serbian seizy 
Macedonia; Turkey 4 rm . | 
joined the fray. Macedonia, by , da 
of 1912, was nen | betwee ) 
Serbs, Bulgaria, and Greco | 

This time the area—peopled }y . 
slavs, Turks, Rumanian Greeks reso” 
banians, Bulgars, and Serbs—m,y ag 
sought by Marshal Tito’s Yugosia, 


ernment, anxious for an Aegeay es ot 
such as Salonika. : 194 
@ The Dardanelles were inten, jeer 
alized and demilitarized when 1 


was recognized as a sovereis en stale units at 
the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), cg Murmans 
Russia, promised the Straits by Ramm the las 
as war booty (1915), was dead. jmgeeemnat 
the new Soviets only succeeded in victory- 
venting British naval access to ie" his Fe 
Black Sea. ‘Turkey was given the qageO"S of 
to close the Dardanelles in case of and di 
The Montreux Convention (1934jqme" St 
hashed the issue, gave ‘Turkey the qa” barga 
to build defenses in the zone, and wae” conde! 

mnanitariat 


the British navy was kept out of 


Black Sea, the U.S.S.R. was given me * & 
access to the Mediterranean. ents 0 : 
The Montreux Convention need : 
bound: 


vision today (because Japan, Italy, ae’ M 
Germany were signatories) and ty 


Soviets will seek what Russia aqme 3 
wanted: the right to use the Strait laced P 
military and merchant ships in | — 
war and peace. pe west 
The Dodecanese Islands were pq the wes 
ised to Italy by Britain in the «a nae$ 
Treaty of London (1915), and by Oh ih 
Treaty of Sevres (1920) the prom 1 fs 
was fulfilled. rey . 
In this war, the Allies liberated  ° *°° 
Dodecanese, and several islands | ta 
petitioned Athens for reunion } tery . 


Greece. Lying just off Turkey's sh pos Te 
the islands have been Greek and 1 pole 
off and on through history, and gm at 
be claimed by both nations today Z "4 
ethnological and strategic reasons 4g ~4 
e Other Trouble Spots—This does ote 
ed by 


end the list of Europe’s trouble 9 ile 


Will Britain hold Pantelleria as a coq sp 
Malta in the Mediterranean? th : vit 
Moscow covet Denmark’s Bomb woh bi 
Island (off the tip of Sweden)? Wa 
there be difficulties over the Sudet Pog 
land, or Ruthenia, or Dobruja, o een 
Banat? What about Spitsbenq i 
given to Norway after the last war "9 o., 
ten-power treaty (including Japan), HM oto « 
used for awhile in this war as a lat 
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). Cy Murmansk? 
y Bom the last conflict in Europe, 
‘Bermination” became the watch- 
1 in ae victory—borrowed by President 
in his Fourteen Points from the 
‘he qgeations of Kerensky, and imposed 
; -and disturbing principle upon 
0x, statesmen accustomed to 
he aes! Dargaining and bribery. It 
nn condemned by history, if not 
manitarians and nationalists, and 
be superseded today by mass 
yats of population in readjust- 
of political, economic, and 
¢ boundaries. 
aed Millions—For in Europe 
there are already many millions 
laced persons, some of them 
being moved thousands of miles 
he west to the east, and from the 
) the west. 
)) there may be movements of 
fom that part of Poland to be 
d by the Soviet Union; of Ger- 
fom the part of Germany to be 
to Poland, from the western 
t zones likely to go to France 
e Low Countries, and from the 
nland and the Tyrol. 
and New Dangers—However 
this war's territorial adjustments 
be, they are fraught with danger 
t in the historical rivalries of 
. In addition, they will be 
wed by new and equally difficult 
S arising out of the necessity of 
ncing Europe’s industrial poten- 
ith a view to the prevention of a 
bescence of German militarism. 
y will continue to be threatened 
tts to recreate a new balance of 
, brifging into sharper perspective 
erse interests and inclinations of 
‘tem powers and the Soviet-ori- 
states of eastern Europe. 
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Shortage of textiles for 
civilians will grow more acute 
and situation won't improve till 
Army’s demands decline. 


So far as textiles and clothing are 

concerned, the shift from a two-front 
to a one-front war will mean less, not 
more, for civilians. In virtually every 
type of fabric, the military’s require- 
ments for war against Japan will in the 
last half of 1945 exceed its requirements 
on both fronts during 1944 (chart 
above). 
e Army Is Responsible—The increase in 
military requirements is almost entirely 
attributable to the Army. The Navy is 
cutting back procurement of two very 
scarce fabrics, chambrays and denims, 
but this cutback will probably be 
promptly gobbled up by the Army’s 
expanding needs, with no gain for 
civilian supplies. 

To explain its demands in the face 
of a civilian supply situation which is 
steadily deteriorating, the Army points 
to the necessity of completely re-equip- 
ping a large part of its forces for Asiatic 
warfare, which is expected to involve a 
great variety of climatic and battle con- 
ditions. To maintain these forces, the 
long supply pipeline to the Far East 
must be filled. In addition to equipping 
its own troops, the Army cannot afford 
—from a purely military standpoint— 
not to anticipate the needs of our Allies 
in the eastern theater. 

(The shift in the war will also involve 
heavier exports and lend-lease of textiles 
to the Far East.) 

Many civilian officials question the 


often have in the past. But these re- 
quirements cannot be directly chal- 
lenged, except in a limited way, and, in 
general, they must be met. 

e Production Slumps—As military de- 
mand has increased, textile production 
has slumped. In cotton goods, the drop 
has amounted on an annual basis to 
almost 3,000,000,000 yd., from a yearly 
rate of a little over 12,000,000,000 carly 
in 1942 toa little more than 9,000,000,- 
000 today. Production of wool and 
rayon, which hit a peak in 1943, has 
declined less spectacularly. 

No substantial increase in textile pro- 
duction can be expected before the end 
of the third quarter. The best that 
W PB can hope to do at the present time 
is to counteract the industry’s normal 
summer slump. 

During the last half of this year, civil- 
ian supplies of cotton broad-woven 
goods (excluding industrial and agricul- 
_tural) will be little better than half of 
what they were in 1939, in the face 
of a demand many times greater. Short- 
ages of knit goods are even more acute. 
Sales of men’s and boy’s heavyweight 
underwear probably will be limited this 
winter to loggers, sheepmen, and men 
in other outdoor occupations. 

e Inventories feted —In cottons, sur- 
veys indicate that civilians no longer 
have inventories to cushion the short- 
ages (BW—May19’45,p90). In woolens, 
the inventory situation is slightly bet- 
ter, but current military requirements 
are higher. The military is taking the 
entire output of worsteds (except for 
negligible amounts reserved for chil- 
dren’s clothing and gabardine shoes) 
and virtually all of the heavier weight, 
more serviceable woolens which ordina- 
rily go into men’s and boys’ suits and 
topcoats. Industry is balking >t WPB’s 


1? 


efforts to divert some lighter weight 
woolens from women’s to men’s cloth- 
ing. 

Since WPB cannot gamble on mili- 
tary cutbacks coming soon enough to 
ease the situation, increased civilian sup- 
plies must come from increasing pro- 
duction. 

The job of boosting production has 
been given to Robert V West, president of 
Esmond Mills (cover). West will head 
up an interagency committee—Washing- 
ton’s usual last resort in acute produc- 
tion trouble—with a membership from 
WPB, OPA, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, National War Labor Board, the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, and 
the armed forces. 

@ Manpower Problem—Lack of man- 
power is the most obvious reason for the 
industry’s declining production. Work- 
ers who drifted away to better paying 
jobs in shipyards and ordnance plants 
will be nudged back into the textile 
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PIPELINES TO VICTORY 


Into the “now-it-can-be-told” category 
comes Britain’s pipeline network laid 
under the English Channel to fuel the 
push toward Berlin. Developed and 
built by U. S. and British industry, 
hundreds of miles of welded 3-in. 
pipe (left) were wound on 50-ft. float- 
ing drums (above), and unreeled 
during Channel crossings immediately 
after D-Day. Since last August, the 
20 lines—four to Cherbourg 16 to 
Boulogne—have delivered 120,000,000 
gal. of gasoline. Tied into land lines, 
they permit a flow from Liverpool to 
the Rhine. Operation of the system 
will continue indefinitely, while its 
peacetime survival is being debated. 


mills as these war industries shrink (but 
many workers are expected to take time 


_ out to spend some of their war savings 


on the way home). 

Textiles have been placed in the third 
production urgency manpower band 
(BW—May12’45,p5). OES has come 
through with a wage boost. Some mill- 
men disparage the wage increase (quite 
aside from their feeling that it should 
be matched, nickel for nickel, by a price 
increase). Workers unaccustomed to 
high earnings, they contend, will just 
work less time and “sit on the front 
porch and rock”—both now and after the 
war. 

e Price Question—Price is the second 
hurdle on the way to higher production. 
Many cotton textile mills are in what 
one WPB official delicately describes as 
“a bad psychological state of mind with 
respect to OPA.” When price increases 
= under the industry-supported 

ankhead amendment to the stabiliza- 


tion act added up 
economists original); 
cided to try a new 


would slash profits ; 

tions. July 
Congress was cool ve ‘ 

(BW-— Apr. 14°45, p7 it r litesav 


been put into effect 
it never will be, but 
OPA’s relations with | 


re it 
ard cc 


worsened. 

Able to sell anything they ».),JmmmWPB's 2 
with heavy military o: to candimiliers to 
overhead, the mills a: lonoer mee spit 
ested in many low-price constn,dmmmesty Ame 
If civilians must have | cond. ge the Le 
say, OPA should make thei Drody_mmecclng, a! 
sufficiently profitable. ' ‘Bor there 
© Third-Shift Operations Unde less offic 
ent price ceilings, say millinen, th for the 
not afford to add costly third-shj ita first stey 
tions. OPA is now examining thejmmms produc 
sibility of providing incentive » ‘else, dis 
for third-shift production. Two jqgmpuired to « 
gestions are that all of this produg capacity 
could go to the military—leayj ing | The res' 
civilian price structure undisturbed gqmmerent liqu 
that Defense Supplies Corp. could games of wh 
up the difference with a subsidy n the Ni 

Last week the Knit Underwear i comes 
tute announced that four of the jqqmgps bourbe 
try’s largest mills would stop produ! than 
of civilian goods June 1 because offi Yeats af 
satisfactory pricing. of abor 

Textile production has also beens the ] 
as a more or less inevitable conseqummtd-10°45 
of conversion from civilian to heqmmee Octo 
military constructions. e conver 


© A Matter of Balance—When 2 synthet 
making a lawn weighing, say, 8 yd nis. And 
pound of raw cottgn converts to aig to 
weighing 2 yd. to.a pound, more ¢ bade use 
must be put through spinning and; x holid 
ing operations to get a y: ird of fini 
cloth. Since most mills have a a 
balance between looms, spindles, 
etc., the intermediate operations qu 
become bottlenecks. Third-shift o 
tions on the bottlenecks, and 1 
machinery will help. WPB can b 
soa to seek a high manpower n 
or the workers in textile machi 
plants. 
By the time production has | 
boosted, relief may be forthcoming} 
another quarter—a reduction in mil 
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requirements. The Army’s requirem 
for woolens and worsteds are scheiq on 
: } v 
to decline, come fall, and worsted t th Job 
ty 


—not permitted to produce for civil 


—already are reported to be putting 5, holic 
the brakes because of the Quarter August 
ter Corps’ careful hedging on ordet I yield | 
Even if the military takes less, ae the . 
ever, it will be some six months | partici 
the increase in civilian supplies § be alle 
up on retail shelves. The outloogggpy “pac 
January 


that civilians will have to scrimp # 
until mid-1946, maybe longer, 4 
minimum. 
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J of Drought? 


July whisky holiday comes 
’ pol lifesaver for distillers, who 
Mle it may be the first step 
‘cuit 4rd continued production. 


ypB’s action this week permitting 


— tillers to resume production of bev- 
‘oor Mlibee spirits leads the industry—and 
stra sty Americans generally—to believe 
ods Iammpt the Lesser Drought may be ap- 
reducing, an end. 


or there have been intimations, more 
iss official, that the lifting of the 
» for the month of July may be but 
frst step toward permitting contin- 
, production of hard liquor. If noth- 
ese, distillers reason, they may be 
yired to divert only part of their nor- 
capacity to manufacture of war alco- 
The rest could be used to help meet 
rent liquor demand and turn out 


vuld pes of Whisky for aging. 
idy. (aggo the Nick of Time—The July holi- 
e comes as a lifesaver to distillers. 


bourbon is stored in warehouses 
ky than at any time since 1936— 
p years after repeal. With the excep- 
» of about 18,000,000 gal. produced 
ng the January, 1945, holiday (BW 
¢b.10'45,p20), none has been made 
» October, 1942, when distillers 
re converted to production of alcohol 
ynthetic rubber and other war 
is. And bourbon normally accounts 
00% to 70% of liquor sales. (WPB 
re comeade use of corn during the August, 
, holiday, so no bourbon was made 


n.) 
a camposides the desire to replenish whisky 
es, ks for aging, the industry needs 
tral spirits for blending purposes. 
present supplies are estimated to be 
hcient to last only four months. And 
more blending being done to 
ich available stocks, the need for 
uate supplies is urgent. Normally, 
» of whisky is blended; today it is 
¢ to 87%, and the ratio of neutral 
mts in all blends is significantly 
ef. 
¢ Probable Yield—Outlook is for 
kiuction of around 54,000,000 gal. 
ing July. This compares with nearly 
000,000 gal. made in the January, 
5, holiday, and 53,500,000 gal. in 
August, 1944, holiday. This holiday 
I yield less than the last, chiefly be- 
¢ the industrial alcohol makers who 
! participate along with the distillers 
I be allowed to devote only 30% of 
capacity to spirits this time, while 
January it was 50%. 
Observers see in this act a move by 
P3, whether knowingly or not, to 
P new competition out of the whisky 
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business by limiting output almost en- 
tirely to the long-established distillers.) 
@ How Much Bourbon?—How much 
bourbon will be produced in July de- 
pends on two factors: (1) availability 
of corn, and (2) likelihood of further 
holidays. At present it would appear that 
the required corn will be forthcoming. 
If more holidays are in prospect, more 
bourbon will be made for aging. Other- 
wise, neutral spirits production will be 
favored to stretch existing stocks at the 
expense of building up supplies for use 
three or four years hence. Rye whisky 
output is expected to run around 7,000,- 
000 gal., the same as in the two previous 
holidays. 

Total whisky stocks today are around 
250,000,000 gal. Normal inventories are 
about 425,000,000 gal. (Both figures are 
on the basis of 100-proof spirits, and 
allow for evaporation and leakage aver- 
aging 22% over four years of storage.) 
@ Unsatisfied Demand—Against _ this 
there is a tremendous unsatisfied de 
mand for whisky, which has been held 
in check for the past two years by 
rationing in various forms. Consump- 
tion of all distilled spirits, domestic and 
imported, was 158,000,000 gal. in 1941; 
the following year it jumped to 190,- 
000,000 gal. But in 1943 rationing— 
formal in some states, voluntary in 


others—helped push it down to 146,- 
000,000 gal. 

Last year consumption rose to 166,- 

000,000 gal., chiefly because the two 
production “holidays” permitted release 
of additional supplies. If all brakes were 
off, consumption would unquestionably 
zoom to record heights, in these days of 
free and easy war spending, which 
hasn’t even been retarded by liquor 
price boosts. ‘The price increase, inci 
dentally, can’t be measured wholly in 
terms of the legal advances allowed by 
OPA. A number of “new” brands have 
made successive bows on dealer shelves, 
cach higher-priced than its predecessor. 
And under-the-counter operations at the 
retail level have added still more to the 
price inflation. 
@ Other Spirits—Whisky shortages 
helped push up consumption of other 
spirits (gin, rum, brandy) to some ex 
tent. Rum consumption, for example, 
was 17,300,000 | in 1944, against 
4,500,000 gal. in 1941. But Americans 
are bourbon drinkers, distillers aver with 
confidence, and will return to corn 
whisky as rapidly as the supply situation 
permits. 

States in which hard liquor is a public 
monopoly have been hardest hit by war- 
time shortages. Consumption in the 
monopoly states dropped 30% from 
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BUT NEVER THE TWINS SHALL MEET 


Adopting a principle familiar in the household rotary egg beater, the Army Air 
Forces’ twin-rotored XR-8 helicopter whirs out of military censorship to make 
its public debut. Manufactured by Kellett Aircraft Corp., Upper Darby, Pa., 
the two-place craft has an intermeshing rotor system which revolves the three- 
bladed rotors in opposite directions to counteract torque, removing necessity 
for a tail rotor. Another helicopter without tailrotors, the “Hiller-copter” 
(BW—Sep.30'44,p68), also employs opposed variable-pitched rotors but on a 
single shaft. Initial flight tests on the XR-8 were conducted on a 220x450-ft. lot 
next to the factory. Reported advantages of the design are power efficiencies, 
better maneuverability, and reduction of aerodynamic drag. 
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1942 to 1943, while in the open states 
it was off 21%. In 1944, it was up only 
54% in the monopoly states, against 
18% in the open states. 

e Favoritism Denied—Distillers say this 
is because the former were unable to 
build up stocks in 1942 against the im- 
pending shortage, due to regulations lim- 
iting the size of such stocks. Observers 
add that distillers appeared to favor the 
open states, but this 1s denied. 

Drinkers of Scotch whisky face a 
bleak outlook. While normal consump- 
tion is around 6,000,000 gal. out of the 
160,000,000-gal. total for all whisky, 
imports during the war have been low, 
last year’s consignments to this country 
being only 2,500,000 British proof gal- 
lons. And no early improvement is in 
sight, despite the resumption six months 
ago of limited Scotch distilling in the 


United Kingdom. Stocks are aged a 
minimum of four years before marketing. 
@ Quantity But Not Quality—Assuming 
that the resumption of beverage spirit 
production in July presages a continuing 
relaxation of liquor output restrictions, 
the outlook is for an improvement in the 
quantity of whisky, but not in the qual- 
ity—at least not for several years. 

Distillers must build up stocks which 
won't be ready for use until 1948 or 
1949. In the meantime, they must con- 
tinue to stretch diminishing supplies 
of aged whisky now on hand. The alter- 
native is sale of more “green” whisky. 
Not until whisky yet to be made has 
been aged, not until Scotch begins 
arriving in somewhere near prewar vol- 
ume, will the supply of straight and 
bottled-in-bond whiskies approach nor- 
mal levels. 


“ONE WAR TO ANOTHER 


Slated for 30-day furloughs before 
moving on to the Pacific, troops, still 
with din of battle in their ears, arrive 
by transport—both sea and air. At 
Bradley Field, Conn., U. S. bombers 
wing in from Europe with their crews; 
at Jersey City, N. ]., trainloads of 
G.I.s (left), just down the gangplanks, 
typify the quick shift in military traffic 
to bring full pressure of Allied might 
against Japan. New York, its piers 
decorated for homecoming, will get 
the bulk of ship-borne men; transport 
of the Army’s Air Transport Com- 
mand—which expects to ferry back 
about 50,000 men a month—will use 
fields from Connecticut to Florida. 


Tools, an Index 


Condition of the indug 
appears rosy on the surface | 
it faces overexpansion andm 
reconversion problems. 


Machine tools, related | 
as the plow is to the h 
indicator by which any | 
employment during ‘tl 
may be estimated. 

The machine-tool buil 
the metalworking industr 
ticular by the automobi 
currently deeply concern 
priority ratings assigned ti 
tools send this indicator: 
high. They fear that they « 
materials, component par! 
power to do the reconver 
the AA-3 rating which t! 
duction Board has bland] 
tools for civilian productio 
e Picture Is Deceptive—On 
the condition of the ind al 
deceptively rosy. Unfilled orders 
the impressive total of $ 
Of that amount $1 30,000,! 
as war production orders, $9 
for reconversion (only part « 
rated ahd $40,000,000 of 
automotive industry), and $30, 
is for Russia. Monthly produ 
averaging about $39,000,00' 

But war orders are subject to cane 
lation and are likely to dwindle qui 
if the Japanese war takes further fa 
ble turns. (Sizable cancellations ca 
through recently on tool orders for ar 
lery shell programs.) 

The Soviet orders are in a twilig 
zone, all of them on lend-lease and « 
rently suspended by the Foreign fo 
nomic Administration. Should len 
lease be canceled (BW —May19'45p 
all Russian orders would become strict 
commercial transactions, requiring ne 
contracts. 

@ To Lower Russian Priority—The AA 
priority on Soviet orders, a rating th 
originally was reported to have 
assigned on request from the Whi 
House, as part of some mysterious 
gain, would not apply on future Ru 
sian business. 

Moscow cannot count on better th 
an AA-3 priority hereafter. ‘here 1s 
disposition in Washington to to 
Russian industry at the expense of th 
country’s own economy, and if Russ 
orders get in the way of imperative! 
conversion orders for domestic 
tomers, they will be temporarily pt 
aside. 

Domestic reconversion 
within an “iffy” category—if they cao 


orders %@ 
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With the fall of Germany 


we recommend -— 


Reduction of 
Excess Inventory 


We realize full well that it has 
been difficult to get certain kinds 
and sizes of steel quickly from 
stock—however, the situation is 
improving. With steel moving 
from our plants in record volume, 
sizes may not always be in bal- 
ance. But Ryerson stocks are be- 
ing augmented daily and con- 
tinue as the nation’s largest. 

So we urge reduction of excess 
steel inventories, which may be 


of little value as demands change. 

We believe you can do this 
with reasonable safety, and shall 
be glad to work with you when- 
ever you need steel quickly from 
stock. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Steel-Service Plants: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston. 


Principal Products: Bars © Shapes « Plates ¢ Floor Plates © Structurals ¢ Sheets © Mechanical - 
Tubing © Boiler Tubes ¢ Boiler Fittings ¢ Allegheny Stainless © Alloys © Babbitt © Solder 
Wire ¢ Reinforcing * Threaded Rod © Tool Steel © Welding Rod © Chain e Nuts ¢ Bolts © Etc. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Inside an engine, 
Pedrick craftsmanship 
produces results 


Its what goes on INSIDE that counts 


mn] WAS 
aia 


ALL THE THINGS that go to make up fine ring performance are 


properly blended into Pedrick rings. Long years of production 


experience in developing means of holding tolerances and tensions 


.. constant field checking to be sure of results . . . advance design- 


ing to keep abreast of modern developments—all these are part of 


the Pedrick recipe that enables Pedrick craftsmen to produce out- 


standing rings. 


Heat-Shaping is a typical Pedrick development that sets 


exactly the right amount of tension in a ring, properly distributed 


around its entire circumference. This exclusive process removes the 


stresses and strains of machining 


operations and greatly contrib- 


utes to the long-life efficiency of the ring. 


If you have a taste for longer-lasting, more efficient service 


where Diesel engines, pumps, and compressors are concerned, 


specify Pedrick rings. For reconditioning car, truck, bus, and 


tractor engines use Pedrick rings in Engineered Sets. WILKENING 


M anuracturine Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening 


Manufacturing Co. (Canada), Ltd., Toronto. 


FOR THE PRESENT, 


BUY MORE 


frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


BONDS FOR YOUR FUTURE 


squeezed through pr 
top priority help. 

e Improvement Foresec: 
outlook is modified by, 
factors: 

(1) Government offi 
a considerable volum« 
will continue as long 
war lasts, since changes i 
and there will inevitab 
tools. 

(2) The third, quarter 
more materials, and if in 
ers get into tough spots fi 
WPB’s Tools Division | 
licized “kitty” from whi 
out small quantities of 
parts. 

(3) Changes are now rogre 
WPB to give a better sta 19 
rated orders for machine t 
thing, the so-called ‘“‘freez 
ing which tool producti 
cannot be changed (ex by 
minute shipping diversions for 
gency purposes) will be | 
90 days from 60 days. 

e Manpower Problem—So long 
fied delivery dates of the A 

and the air forces are met ther 
legal restriction against working or 
rated orders—if officials understand + 


basic importance of machine to 
reconversion and parts and many 
are forthcoming. 

A primary worry is the shortage 


technical personnel in the engincer 
and drafting departments. Appea 
local draft boards to retain these, a 
to the War Manpower Commission § 
additional designers, 
draftsmen, have produced no satisfact 

results. 
e French Are Anxious—On the sideli 
are the French, who have spent we 
in Washington trying vainly to obt 
priorities. ‘They proposed originally qspare! 
spend $100,000,000 for machine to catch 
here, paying 20% in cash and the gijshows ju 
mainder over 15 to 20 years. ‘The dqiplays it 
would be financed by Washingtaliivantage 
machine-tool builders getting cash wider te 
shipment. The French en you : 
wanted critical machines to rehabilit Hlophan 
their transportation system. BB itscist 
Presumably the French have tired F 
waiting and have placed substantiilit saf 
orders in Britain. But they still exp@iitive val 
to buy $48,000,000 of machine toikaging 
from U.S. builders this year; i extra 
special machines they want cannot Hay ¢ 
secured anywhere else. was 
ane pro 


consi 
kage 
as the sl 
.on a Se 
itcap 
ities pr 


engineers, 


l it ca 


especia 


If lend-lease should end, the Te 
ury Dept. might take all the tools # 
are in process for Russia and divert the 
to the French or to the United ! 
tions Relief & Rehabilitation Admin 
tration. 
© Question of Surpluses—But these pi 
pects are insufficient to erase the tq 
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“Sow does your 
ackage fit into 


his post-war 
icture ? 


considering your post-war 
kage be sure you take a look at 
ss the shopper will probably see it 
.ona self-service display counter. 
ill it capitalize on the selling oppor- 
ities presented? 


lit catch the shopper's eye? 
pnsparent packaging lets your prod- 
catch and hold the shopper’s eye. 
shows just what your product is... 
lays its quality . . . suggests its 
antages. You add a valuable sales 
der to your post-war program 
en you select transparent Du Pont 
llophane. It helps your product 
| itself! 


it safeguard quality? The pro- 
ive values of Du Pont Cellophane 
kaging will give the post-war shop- 
extra reason for selecting your 
duct. She knows from experience 
t moistureproof Du Pont Cello- 
ane protects freshness and flavor 
guards against contamination and 
vilage, 
l it meet low-cost require- 
nts? Packaging economy will help 
1 give the post-war shopper full 
for her dollar. In Du Pont Cello- 
ane you get the desirable combina- 


tion of transparency plus protection to meet everyone’s needs. Investigate 
at low cost. Du Pont Cellophane now . . . so you 

Right now, heavy militarydemands _ can profit by its advantages post-war. 
limit the civilian supply of Du Pont E.I.duPontde Nemours &Co. (Inc.), 
Cellophane. We hope the day will Cellophane Division, Wilmington 98, 
soon come when there will beenough Delaware. 


DuPont Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Sar eae 


ACCURATE LIQUID LEVEL INFORMATION 
AT A GLANCE, WHEN YOU WANT /T- 


LIQUIDOMETER Zant Gewpes 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABLE’ 


100% automatic. 

No pumps, valves, or aux- 
iliary units needed to read 
them. 

Models available for either 
remote or direct readings. 
Accuracy unaffected b 
specific gravity of tan 
liquid. 

Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 


Write for complete details, 


i LIQUIDOMETER 


A Globe Industrial Truck Service Lift: 
Vv Reduces Maintenance Vv Increases inspection 
costs efficiency 
Promotes thorough tub- 
rication and repair 


¥ Recesses flush—leav- 
ing smooth floor 


Speeds up industrial 
truck servicing 


o Raises truck—for 
servicing underneath 


Write for illustrated Bulletin 14-M 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, lowe 


LIFTS aad ELEVATORS 


dation with which machine-tool build- 
ers face the future. est shadow is 
the surplus of 600, 060 government- 
owned tools built during the war (BW— 
Feb.5'44,p7). (Only 45,000 were built 
in the best prewar year. ) 

The industry’s hope is that the Army 
and Navy will retain a substantial num- 
ber of these as insurance against a repe- 
tition of 1941’s unpreparedness, chan- 
nel the rest quickly into production 
lines, with the ultimate scrap being an 
equal number of obsolete or inefficient 
tools. 

The Surplus Property Board last week 
issued an amended regulation designed 
to eliminate the chief complaint at 
the moment about surplus tools—that 
government red tape makes them hard 
to get promptly. The revised regulation 
would enable contractors who are now 
producing war materials in their own 
plants with government equipment to 
purchase the equipment at once with- 
out further ado. 

Automobile companies have been 
complaining that they have been trying 
for a year to buy machine tools in their 
own plants that later will be released 
by the services, but have met with many 
delays. 

e Large Companies Last—The law itself 
has been a deterrent; it sets up priorities 
for buyers: first the Army and Navy, 

then state and city governments, schools, 
colleges, and then small businesses. 

The most important customers—the 
larger companies—are at the bottom of 
the list. Actually, there are plenty of 
surplus tools for everybody. Priorities 
are not needed to insure any kind of 
buyer “a break.” 

Postwar markets for machine tools 
consist roughly of two classes: (1) special 
machine tools for domestic users, a 
large share of standard tools being sup- 
plied from surpluses; and (2) standard 
and special machines for export. If the 
level of industrial operations should 
come anywhere near the mark that 
everyone is preparing to shoot at, the 
demand for special machines will be 
abundant. 

Foreign markets are already being ex- 
plored. Russia and France appear to be 
the most lucrative, but Belgium, Hol- 
land, Czechoslovakia, China, and Latin 
America offer possibilities. Too much is 
not expected of the latter group ($20,- 
000,000 a year would be tops), but the 
industry would like to do better com- 
petitively than before the war, when 
Britain and Germany often outbid U.S 
builders. Four prominent noncompet- 
ing builders have formed an_ export 
company—American Machine Tool Ex- 
port Associates (known as AMTEA)— 
to do business in Latin America and 
perhaps elsewhere later on. The four 
(Kearney & Trecker, Warner & Swasey, 
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Vets Would Poo! Loans 


If a veteran, und GLB 
of Rights, can obt 
guaranteed loan t ta 
business, can ; a grou 
men get together, Pp 
and start a bigger by 
e Two discharged . aead 
William Mitcham. \\ 
Benson, intend to f{ t Th. 
have announced p! 
$400,000 wholesak 
Charlotte, N.C., t 
on an saibtejesow 
by 100 veterans. The 
they have 100 men lined yp « 
pool their loans. 

While the Veterans Admin 
tration, which 9 ten & 

I. Bill of Rights (B\ ~Mayif 
’45,p21), has not ta ally ruleg 
on this plan, it has held informal 
that veterans as indi ial 
obtain loans to be u: 


izing co-ops, as long as they don 
form a corporation and ; 
stock. Corporations cannot | 
row under the G.I. legislatio; 
e The bakery co-op 


formed by each of th« 
obtaining a $2,000 loan guaray 
teed through the Veterans Admin 
istration in addition to a no 
guaranteed bank loan of the 
amount. 


Landis Tool, and Lodge & Shi 
will shortly add others. This action 
point the way for similar action by: 
companies. 

e Britain to Compete Strongly- 
from special machines, little if any} 
ness is looked for from the Us 
Kingdom. Britain, Switzerland, and 
den will be the most active competi 
against America for world machine 
markets. 

Before the war Germany poss 
the largest machine-tool industn 
side the United States. Its condit 
not yet known, and its operation f 
now on has not been determined. St 
feeling exists in both Britain and 
country that the Soviet will wish t 
German machine-tool companies t 
full extent, either by rigid supem 
of their operations in Germany « 
removal of plants in their entirely 
Russia for production ther« 

@ Overexpansion—No matter how 
the postwar markets, the U.S. mac 
tool industry will have far too 

plant capacity. At the war peak, it 
duced $1,320,000,000 of machine 


(using lots of subcosteactors as wel 


its own expanded facilities); the! 


optimistic prognosticators don't 


much more than $250,000,000 4 
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Which will it be 


in a highly competitive tomorrow? 


EFFICIENT business never has money 
to burn —a fact that will prove 
doubly important tomorrow when 
every expenditure will count heavily 
in a keenly competitive market. 

Yet, while your boiler plant equipment 
remains outmoded, you may be tossing $10 
(or more) out of every $100 paid out for 
the production of steam, right into the fire. 
You’re simply not securing fu// use of your 
oil or gas. 

That’s where Todd Automatic Burners for 
liquid or gaseous combustion mean the 


USTION EQUI 


601 Wes 


ON THE FIRING LINE OF AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION FRONT 


PMENT DIVISION 


RPORATION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CO ae o,%, 


t 26th Street, New 


profitable difference between high 
and low-cost steam. 
Regardless of the type specified, 
Todd oil or gas burners actually shave 
steam production costs up to 10% or better. 
At the same time, they step up power capac- 
ity to maximum and cut maintenance 
charges to the bone. 

For cheaper production of power and heat, 
for industrial or commercial use, you’re com- 
bustion-wise when you modernize with Todd. 
Our engineers are at your ready disposal for 
consultation on your specifications, 
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MARINE EFFICIENCY BEGINS 


IN THE ENGINE ROOM WITH 


SKINNER 
MARINE UNAFLOW 
STEAM ENGINES 


a 


' 


THESE SHIPS HAVE SKINNER MARINE UNAFLOW STEAM ENGINES 


Beane. efficiency begins in the engine room—true today and equally true for 
the Ships of Tomorrow. The efhcient performance of SKINNER Marine 
Unaflow Steam Engines is attained through the combination of permanently main- 
tained economy, dependability, overload capacity and unexcelled maneuverability. 

The revolutionary design of this engine was not an emergency development 
resulting from wartime demand—it had been fully developed and thoroughly 
proven in many kinds of craft, prior to Pearl Harbor. When war came, we 
were prepared with an engine capable of meeting the gruelling requirements of 
Army and Navy service. 

SKINNER Marine Unaflow Steam Engines employ the simple unaflow 
condensing cycle, all cylinders being duplicates. Each cylinder receives steam 
at throttle pressure and temperature and exhausts directly to the condenser twice 
per revolution. 

These engines ~ built in horsepower ratings ranging from 400 to 7000, 
and in from two to eight cylinders, with various strokes. The number and size of 
cylinders and the Aan depend, of course, on the steam conditions, horsepower 
and revolutions required. 

The many outstanding advantages of SKINNER Marine Unaflow Steam 
Engines, made possible by diversified peace and wartime experience, will fulfill 
the rugged performance and efficiency requirements expected of the Ships of 
Tomorrow. Our marine engineers are available for immediate or postwar plan- 
ning and will be glad to discuss your problem with you. Descriptive literature 
will be sent upon request. 


Back the 7th War Loon—Buy More Bonds 


Clee ) j 0 } u Ruilding Ste } 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


after the war. Large! 
negotiation, builders 
period with smaller 
than they believe ac 
must turn to enginee: 
for what they lack in 

The industry’s first 
obsolete, by still bett 
models that are to 
surpluses. 

Despite much talk 
gation in that directi 
builders will utilize th« 
by taking on products 
chine tools. Some com] 
vividly that they got 
generation ago followin 
when they ventured 
prises. 


Washers for '45 


Most manufacturers plan 
concentrate on one or twop 
war models in turning out 
authorized 350,000 machine 


Summer’s end should find the 
awaited postwar washing machin 
the hands of retail dealers, barring 
unexpected turn of events. 
5,835,000 consumers that 
of Civilian Requirements 
are waiting (BW —May20'45, 
doomed to disappointment if tl 
pect to find the ultimate in 
lined, labor-saving design. 

The majority of the industn 
manufacturers plan to concentrat 
one, maybe two, of their prewa 
in making the 350,000 
were approved last week by the 
duction Board in July, 
September. (It is expected tl 
lar quota will be authorized 
quarter of 1945.) 

e What It Means—Such 

enable manufacturers to pr 
most, the fastest, while turning 
tried and true product. In the 
this means wringer-type washing 
chines rather than the automatic 
machine which washes, rinses 
tially dries clothes in one o 
whirling motion. However, 
house Electric Corp. for one ! 
nounced it will resume manufacture 
where it left off—with its autor 
cycle machine, the Laundromat. 


A most important consideration 


price, particularly with the Offe 


Price Administration and W PB agg 


sively encouraging output of a fait 


portion of lower and medium pa 


lines (BW—May19’45,p19 


e For Example—Bendix Home 4 


ances, Inc., which in the past made 
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both automatic, one priced 
jehtly higher than the other—report- 
sdly has inf med WPB it will make 
*. less expensive model when 
iverts. 

that the industry might 

halk at 1 onversion if the price isn’t 
-oht has generally been ruled out. Pro- 
jnction of so many machines has been 
‘thorized that, in such a highly com- 
netitive industry, no manufacturer can 
“ford to stay behind. 
+ Production Prospects—WPB has fig- 
yred that about half of the manufac- 
turers will get production under way by 
July 1. The rest are still too tied down 
with military orders to do anything 
sbout it. ‘Two important manufac- 
turers already freed from war contracts 
gre Bendix and 1900 Corp., supplier of 
Scars, Roebuck & Co. Under the pro- 
posed revision of Limitation Order L-6 
to permit resumption of domestic wash- 
ing machine production, assignment of 
materials and authorizations will con- 
sider three factors: machinery and floor 
space; engineering skill and capacity as 
evidenced by prewar production, if any; 
and plant location in relation to labor 
areas. 

A good percentage of the manufac- 
turers are still in tight labor areas, 
which means that if one employs more 
than 100 workers it is necessary to 
secure War Manpower Commission ap- 
proval before labor may be used in wash- 
ing machine production. 
¢ As Regards Material—Of the material 
allocated for the program, 5% will be 
reserved for newcomers, and 95% will 
go to established manufacturers, essen- 
tially in line with the “historical pat- 
tem” of washing machine production. 
If there should be more manufacturing 
capacity than there is material to go 
aound, WPB plans to trim everyone 
proportionately. No quotas will be held 
for manufacturers who can’t start pro- 
duction right away, nor can quotas be 
carried over from quar%er to quarter. If 
a company that is still tied up on 
war work wants a subcontractor to pro- 
duce machines under its brand name, 
the subcontractor will have to get the 
quota. 

When WPB actually comes to issu- 

ing the revised order L-6, washing ma- 
chine manufacturers ready to start pro- 
cucing in the third quarter will have to 
file by July 1 applications for author- 
zations and allotments. 
* Perference Ratings—To shorten the 
time between the go-ahead signal and 
the finished product, WPB intends to 
assign AA-3 preference ratings for ma- 
terials. 

Under the program outlined by 
WPB, manufacturers will meet the 
most serious supply problems in obtain- 
ing sheet steel, and the ingredients for 


to mode 
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synthetic protective finishes—such as 
phthalic anhydride used’ in the baking 
enamels—employed lavishly by the Army 
to protect its battle gear. WPB has 
hopes that the ‘supply of sheet steel, 
malleable castings, and gray iron cast 
ings may case in the third quarter as a 
result of military cutbacks. Electric mo 
tors already are loosening up. And 
copper materials are expected to be avail- 
able in sufficient quantities to meet such 
WPB-approved programs as the washing 
machine program. 

e Estimate of the Market—So far as a 
ready market for their product is con- 
cerned, the trade estimates that peak 
sales during the first three years will not 
exceed 3,000,000 (the 1941 total was 
2,014,435). 

Although producers of the automatic 
type machine figure their improved 
models will command the buyer’s first 
attention, defenders of the old-style 
wringer-type emphasize several factors 
which they figure will restrict the auto- 
matic’s inroads on the market: (1) They 
are more expensive; (2) many homes 
do not have the ample supplies of hot 
water that it takes to operate such a 
machine; (3) the automatics are not so 
easily installed and moved. 


~~. 


CHASING THE BLACK MARKET'S TAIL 


Informer Loses 


Court dismisses damage 
suit brought against union and 
hat manufacturers under an old 
Civil War fraud statute. 


The U.S. District Court for th 
Southern District of New York has dis 
missed an “informer’s suit” against th« 
Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers In 
ternational Union and_ several hat 
manufacturers. ‘Three similar suits aré 
pending but action will await the goy 
ernment’s decision on appealing the 
New York case. 

@ Collusion Charged—liled in 1943 in 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
St. Louis by Albert Weinstein, ‘a Con 
necticut manufacturer, the suits seck 
$1,800,000—half for the government 
and half for Weinstein, as an informer. 
Weinstein charged that the companies 
and union locals defrauded the govern 
ment by collusive bidding for Army 
caps in 1941; that he and other manu 
facturers were prevented from bidding 
when they would not enter into the 


hg 


With meat the No. 1 void on the consumer's dinner table and its best-favored 
substitute—poultry—also missing in many communities, black market poultry 
operations flourish in both rural and urban areas. Military requirements for 
chicken, especially for Army hospitals, contribute largely to the shortage. As 
long as consumers are willing to pay 20¢ to 25¢ per Ib. above ceilings, producers 
can find markets more profitable than the legitimate trade, and many birds 
undoubtedly never get beyond small private auctions (above). And there is 
grave doubt that the Office of Price Administration’s price increase of 1}¢ per 
Ib. for chicken and over-all remedies such as the new subsidy for cattle produc- 
ers (BW—May26’45,p18) can outweigh black-market premiums. 
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alleged conspiracy, in which he con- 
tended that the union locals aided. 

The suits had their basis in the 1941 

indictment by a federal grand jury in 
Philadelphia of a number of manufac- 
turers and union ofhcials (BW—Dec.6 
’41,p26). Pleas of no defense were en- 
tered, and fines were paid by four union 
locals and five manufacturers. 
@ Based on Old Statute—After defend- 
ants in the Weinstein cases efailed to 
obtain court consent to consolidation 
of the cases and after several postpone- 
ments, the first was heard during May 
by the New York court. Defense at- 
torneys presented testimony showing 
that government purchasing agents had 
participated in the pricing arrange- 
ments in order to get production started 
quickly. ‘The court granted a motion 
of summary judgment, which dismissed 
the action. 

Informer suits date back to the Civil 
War, when civilians were permitted to 
bring suits if they had knowledge of 
conspiracies to defraud the government. 
The informer could sue for double the 
loss and claim half for himself. 

When the national defense and later 
the war emergency focused attention on 


government contracts several individuals 
dusted off the long dormant statute 
and filed suits. 
e Attorney Got $130,000—The first to 
pay off gave Morris L. Marcus, Pitts- 
burgh attorney, a gross of $130,000 and 
a like amount for government (BW— 
Aug.21'43,p39). Following a success- 
ful soliioah action brought by the gov- 
ernment against a group of Pittsburgh 
electrical contractors accused of padding 
bids on 56 PWA contracts, Marcus 
brought his civil action. He successfully 
prosecuted it through to the Supreme 
Court, which held that Marcus was en- 
titled to use the testimony of the crim- 
inal proceedings to support his case. 
Immediately, there was a flurry of in- 
former’s suits, and at one time a total 
of 28 suits for an aggregate of $69,000,- 
000 was on federal dockets. 
e Law Amended—To remedy the situa- 
tion, Congress in late 1943 amended 
the informer’s act to empower the gov- 
ernment to take over any informer 
action brought in the courts (BW—May 
27'44,p24). The amendment stipulates 
that when the government does inter- 
vene, the informant’s share of any 
award shall be cut from 50% to 10%. 


TANKERS STAGE A COMEBACK 


Ocean-borne shipments raise East Coast petroleum deliveries to all-time high 


1.8 Shipments of Petroleum 
and Products 
to the East Coast 


by Oceon Tanker 
Ny by Barge 
8 by Pipeline 


Millions of Barrels per Day 
o 


Dote Petroleum industry Wor Council 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Traditionally, the ocean-going tanker is the major carrier of the East Coast's 


oil supply. 
arrived by sea. 


Before the war, 95% or more of that area’s petroleum products 
But with the start of the war and the submarine menace in 


the Caribbean and along the Atlantic Coast, tanker movement dropped off to 
practically nothing. Rail shipment, in normal times far too expensive to com- 
pete, took over a major portion of the load. Later, with completion of Big and 
Little Inch and many lesser projects, pipelines assumed the dominant position. 
In recent months, due primarily to the large wartime increase in our tanker 
fleet, ocean shipments have risen sharply, and are principally responsible for a 
rise in East Coast receipts to the highest level in history. 
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‘operates between Seattle 


Eyes on Pacific 


Air-borne commerce looms 
large in the West Coast's plang 
for postwar foreign trade with 
South Pacific and the Orient 
Blue sky and blue water figure in thy 
postwar trade hopes of Pacific Cul 
cities—the literal as well as the figuratiy. 


sense. Before the war the Pacific Cogs 
ports held an 18% stake in 


the Water. 
borne commerce which arrived at » 
departed from American shores, and the 
port cities are determined improve 
their stake. 
© Competitors Square Off—R \issia js the 


pearl in the West Coast’s oyster, Dy: 
ing the war the ports of the | Pacific hg 
practically had a monopoly on trade with 
the Soviet Union (except fc the Mur 
mansk run), and their plans for hanging 
onto this plum are built und the 
hope that wartime practice will be 

a peacetime habit. 

The struggle won't wait for the thun 
der in the Far East to be stilled. 4 
ready the airlines and the shipping lines 
are squaring off, and chambers of , 
merce from San Diego to Scattle, a 
well as the fiercely competitiy 
and steamship companies, ckeying 
for postwar position. } 

Half a dozen lines have applied to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for perm 
sion to fly passengers, freight, and 1 
between West Coast ports an? Hor 
lulu (BW —Sep.2’44,p46), and ‘ese i 
clude one steamship firm. 

@ To Russia via Seattle—Scattle is the 
pivot around which at least four ai 
lines are swinging their plans for post 
war service to Russia. Midway betweer 
Seattle and Tacoma an airport is under 
construction to accommodate the by 
planes which will fly these routes. And 
a seaplane base, virtually in the heat 
of downtown Seattle, is contemplated 

Pan American Airways, which now 
le and Nome 
Alaska, and which is the only holder 
of a CAB certificate for service between 
the West Coast and the Hawai 
Islands and the South Pacific, is one ot 
the four casting eyes toward Russi 
Transcontinental & Western Air is a0 
other. 

Northwest Airlines wants 
national air route through Seattle, and 
United Air Lines has applied for a | 
cense to link its coast-to-coast domes te 
system with Fairbanks, the gateway 
the Alaskan interior and the este d 
to Siberia. 
© Twin Cities Lay Plans—Seattle is not 
alone in its ambition. Last summet 
when the CAB made public a tentatne 


an inter 
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‘°THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS are 


in favor of American independence, 


American rights and liberties, free speech, 


free assembly, freedom of thought and 


action, and freedom of the press. ’ 


9 


Publisher 


HE above is from an editorial 

written by William Randolph 
Hearst on April 21, 1935, on the 
policy of the Hearst papers. 


Independence, liberty, civil rights, 
freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought and action, free assembly 
and freedom of the press are what, 
nine years after Mr. Hearst’s edi- 
torial was written, the American 
people had to go to war to defend. 


The Hearst papers today stand 
unswervingly, as always, for every 


article in that profession of faith of 
Mr. Hearst and the Hearst news- 
papers. 

Every corporation, industry or 
store that has anything to advertise 
does so ONLY with the certainty that 
those eight AMERICAN FREEDOMS in 
the platform of the Hearst papers 
are in back of it. 


And that is why the Hearst news- 
papers are good newspapers for our 
advertisers and good newspapers for 
our readers. 


The HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


INEW ROBOT 


REGULATES POWER! 


AUTOMATIC “‘REGULEX”’ EXCITER BOOSTS WAR-METAL OUTPUT... 
ANOTHER A-C MILESTONE IN PRECISION ENGINEERING! 


'. 


Hel 
hor 
tho 
line 
anc 


Ch: 


SCHEMATIC DIA 
OF ELECTRIC 
FURNACE 


. é yO, 
““REGULEX” EXCITER SET a »~. = a WITH 
cgi 5 > **REGULEX" | 


This is the story of a sensitive electric mechanism — devel- 
oped by Allis-Chalmers’ engineers—that helps speed one of \ \ 
Uncle Sam’s most vital war-time jobs—the uninterrupted X ae 
mass production of special-formula alloy steel for important \ POE 
war weapons. It eliminates manual, hit-or-miss methods 
of regulating heat in electric arc furnace operation. 


Through skilful balancing of the 
forces of electric currents, “Regu- 
lex” exciters accurately control 
electrode action and position. Re- 
sult. Lower “melt” costs, power 
saved, up to one extra heat per day! 


In producing armor plate for war 
equipment, “‘Regulex” control per- 
forms another vital task. In bloom- 
ing mills, it controls the forward 
and reverse action of huge motors 
with great savings in time! 


Almost every type of war matef 
shipped overseas is made with 
help of Allis-Chalmers equip 
A-C motors, transformers, V-B 
—hundreds of items—aid indus 
in meeting war quotas. 


Helping bring water to American 
homes, factories and farms through 
thousands of miles of intricate pipe- 
line and storage systems, is still 
another important job for Allis- 
Chalmers equipment. 


We have the facilities for building 
marine propeller shafts, turbines, 
condensers, motors, all kinds of 
special electric control equipment. 
Our engineering experience reaches 
into almost every field! 


A-C pumps of every type and size 
help fill vast reservoirs, keep drain- 
age and seepage out of mines, tun- 
nels and ships. They’re also widely 
used to -fight fire and in areas 
demanding efficient flood control. 


» A = 
Men like this skilled craftsman, in- 
sure the fine workmanship and in- 
tegrity of every Allis-Chalmers 
product. Today, there are over 1600 
of these products working in in- 
dustry to help win the war! , 


Sadish te 


When Uncle Sam began building his 
mighty two-ocean Navy, A-C step- 
ped up marine output —has since 
produced a wide variety of precision 
equipment for Flattops, Destroyers, 
Cruisers and Landing Craft. 


With the Unit Sub Builder Set 
above, you can plan visually 
the modernization of Unit 
Substations. Call our nearby 
office for aid like this in solving 


your individual plant problems. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


CALL ON US FOR PRACTICAL HELP! 


Who’s better fitted to meet your urgent industrial needs than the 
Company with the largest line of Major Industrial Equipment? 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


PRODUCER OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
LINE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Tune in the BOSTON “POPS” 


8:30 P.M., E.W.T. 


— y > 


Man in a BROWN study... 


And no wonder! Employment and 
overtime increasing ...schedules lag 
... delivery dates always being missed 
.-. materials and tools arriving late... 
Meaning what? Not enough current 
facts! Shall we go ahead with the new 
commitments? Or run short month 
after month? What departments are 
overloaded? What new orders can we 
book? ... It’s only a guess... Hell of 
away toruna business...anda pretty 
sure sign that the business needs the 
information that McBee methods and 
products can supply—on time! McBee 
makes vital facts available faster and 
earlier, to help management manage 


. -. and expedites the gathering of 
data which gives executives a current 
picture of the business, information 
needed for better control. 


For forty years, McBee has been 
perfecting methods and manufacturing 
products to get facts for management 
.-. quicker, easier, and more efficiently. 
Simple, serviceable without expensive 
instaiiations or skilled operators, 
McBee usually provides the means of 
improving your procedures, cutting 
clerical costs, saving time and worry. 
If you need management reports faster, 
call a McBee man as the first step! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


worldwide system of a 
neapolis and St. Paul , Poe: 
fight, for the Twin ¢ 
the network as one poii KOdine f 
the United States to A Cc 
and Alaska. This rout Te 
in 1938 by Howard | 
flight from Fairbanks ™ 
at the end of his globe-g  trir 
is being flown by Army 
Northwest Airlines und tr 
the Army Air Transport 
Another ATC route :, 
from Great Falls, Mont., t) Whiteh. 
via Lethbridge and Edn n, Cay 
—is being studied for p 
possibilities. Aviation 
Great Falls, Denver, Ho ; 
eral other cities have fo: the Su 
shine International Air Route Ace 
plump for that “inland te” frog 
Alaska to Texas and possibly op 
Mexico and Central America 
The poition from Denver to Le 


bridge already is flown by Westem | 
Lines and its subsidiary, Inland | 
Lines. Western has applications peg] 
ing for service to Alaska from Le 
bridge, as well as from San }'rancis 
Seattle. 


How Seattle plans to fi 
on the postwar trade reins i 
by the announced intention 
a Pacific international air expositi 
there after hostilities have ceag 
e Trade Center Proposed—San Fr 
cisco also is making a bid for posty 
position. Major promotional ventu 
for the nation’s second largest port 


the proposed world trade center to| 
constructed in downtown San Fn 
cisco. 

Of the 


114,880,406 short tor 
water-borne commerce which mov 
into, from, or along the Pacific Coa 
in 1941, more than 30,000,0 
cleared through the 360 sq. mi. 
facilities. This compared with 
000 tons for Los Angeles, 11,983 
tons for Portland, and 9,909,0 
for Seattle. 

One of the major items in the Ba 
area’s postwar program is a campai ' 
to obtain parity in ocean freight mte 
Shipping people there argue that und 
prewar rates the same commodity ( 
be shipped from the Orient to mid 
em U.S. via New York City cheap | 
than if it moved by way of San fr | 
cisco. | 
e Lessons in Exporting—Los Ang 
is also girding for the expected inc: 
in foreign trade. 

In 1940, exports and imports in & 
southern California customs distnt 
amounted to $89,753,230. In a deca 
or less after the war, Los Angeles 4 
pects this figure to be doubled 

Los Angeles has seen its foreign tn 
rise and fall. From. 1936, when t 
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3. F. Goodric 


Another cil suggests’ ip- 


teresting and important uses tn~all ig ds 


HAT lovely lady 
what the handba 


robably doesn’t 
is made from. But 
interested/in the fget that it’s easy to 
because it’s wateyproof and washable. 
because [ resist? scuffing and wear dgpite its golt- 
ness. And she knows that it won’t fade or/turn 
yellow even after continued handling 


that may be imparted to a finis 
product hrough the use of G 
ao oa! oe materials. And the 
gest mdaly interesting and import 


. oo ge 
Fi / + ie: 
i j / 
fy 
7 


r example, you can make, seuffproof, good-look- 
d, practically indestructible luggage and brief cases; 
upholstery material that can be left outdoors because it 


rgsists the aging effects of weather; water and mildew- 
proof fabric coatings for rainwear, shower curtains, 
tents; soles and heels that will outwear leather many 
times; film, sheet or coatings of GEON for packages that 
will resist wear, aging, chemicals, foods, tobacco, oils 
and greases, moisture, heat and cold. All products made 
from GEON may be brilliantly or delicately colored. 


There are applications for GEON in 
every industry in America. For more 
complete information write Department 
BB-6, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, East 9th and Pros- 
pect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


* 
emical Company A DIVISION OF THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


— 
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trafic was valued at $49,590,000, trade 
climbed to $74,500,494 in 1937, $103,- 
635,744 in 1938. Then the threat of 
war, halting oil shipments to Japan, 
torpedoed the boom, dragging foreign 
trade down to $90,129,956 in 1939. 

e Alaskan Route Sought—Scattle is 
alert for other markets, but its principal 
maritime ambition is to hang onto the 
virtual monopoly it has enjoyed in 
water-borne trade with Alaska. This am- 
bition dominates the planning of the 
Pacific Northwest Trade Assn., a pro- 
motional body of relatively recent origin, 
which is also seeking a direct rail or 
highway connection with Alaska by 
way of Vancouver, B.C., and Prince 
George. 

Portland’s waterfront is more heavily 
Jaden than ever before with lend-lease 
supplies awaiting shipment to Russia. 
The many fresh-water terminals along 


the Willamette River in Portland are . 


planning to expand trade with the 
Philippines after the war. 

e@ San Diego’s Problem—San Diego is 
an enigma. Never a great factor in the 
shipping world, despite excellent harbor 
facilities, San Diego has experienced a 
wartime growth (both in population 
and in industrial expansion) out of all 
proportion to its size. From 1940 to 
1944, the population in wat-crowded 
San Diego soared from 289,000 to 610,- 
000, a gain of 110%, including naval 
personnel. 

Government figures show that, of the 
23 billion dollars in war contracts 
spread over the eleven western states, 
San Diego County got $2,830,000,000 
of them. Yet San Diego has nothing to 
reconvert its war plants to, and the 
prospect is that peace will bring an 85% 
cut to its vast aircraft production ma- 
chinery. 


LEAK DELAYS SHIPPING 


Great Lakes shipping passing through 
the Sault Ste. Marie canals was slowed 
—but not much—last month when the 
50-year-old lock on the Canadian side 
sprung a leak and had to be closed for 
repairs. ‘There was no question of 
sabotage, since the wooden floor which 
gave way is as old as the lock itself. 

Canadian-registry vessels will be 
routed through the four big American 
locks which, in 1943, handled 96% of 
the total tonnage, as against 4% for 
the Canadian lock (1944 figures are not 
available). 

_Rep air work is being rushed, but it is 

oad that the Canadian government 

“ill undertake construction of a large 
prea unit to match the new U. S. 
MacArthur lock (BW-—Jan.20’45,p34) 
as soon as war conditions permit. Pians 
were already well advanced when the 
war started. 
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average of about 13, 
dling this large increase | 
strain on equipment, 
was relatively old bef 
Riding is not expect 
its present peak after t 
with modernized streetcars and mates made by the A r 


Rivalry in Transit 


Electric propulsion to give 
buses keen postwar competition 


Assn. indicate that it 
above the prewar level 
years. Expenditures of 
000,000 will be needed ¢ 


new trolley coaches. 


Rivalry between electric and automo- 


tive means of propulsion for transit ating companies in a P t ty wl 
vehicles is due to be renewed vigorously this postwar business 06 ne 
as soon as present restrictions on mate- Of the 27,000 street i , wet, 
rial supply are lifted. ice, fewer than 3,000 are of ; 4]] this 
© Streetcars Hold Their Own—And, in- design. Conversion of many of allie will 


present rail lines to t 
motor bus routes is ' 
there are also many lines that y; 
re-equipped for continuc 
Best estimates are that ab . 
streetcars will be purcha n the fe 
ten years after the war. 
z Trolley Coaches in Demand— Elk 
trolley coaches, the mod 
the old “trackless trolley, 
large part in postwar mo 
transit facilities. 

Riding on trolley coach lines in rece 
years has shown a much more rapid ; 


ees 


crease than has been made by eith 


cidentally, those who think the street- 
car has gone with the horse and buggy 
should take a look at the figures. ‘The 
transit industry has 27,000 streetcars 
and 48,000 motor buses in service. But 
the streetcars aggregate as many pas- 
sengers as the motor buses, and the in- 
dustry believes that it is significant that 
such cities as Dallas, Johnstown, and 
Louisville have recently placed orders 
for modern streetcars. 

e Big Equipment Backlog—Last year the 
local transit industry in the U. S. carried 
a total of more than 23,000,000,000 
passengers as compared with a prewar 
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SHIP PREFABRICATION BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


When the damaged plane carrier “Kalinin Bay” limped into San Pedro, Cii 
for repairs, yard workers were ready and waiting with replicas of shell-np 
sections. Fabricated while the ship was far at sea, the intricate parts ft 


perfectly. Result: an estimated 25% cut in repair time. Thus the Navy's living in 
gram of reproducing bulky ship blueprints on tiny microfilm (above )—adg™§ The gr 
300 to a reel—paid a big dividend. Original blueprints necessary for @ts of sp 
carrier's reconditioning were in Washington, would have cost $1,5l ap 
duplicate, required a boxcar to transport. Instead, the Navy flew four... 


anufact 


(cost $21) to San Pedro, and with photographs of the damage flown inf 


the Pacific, yard crews began actual repairs long before the ship hove in s 5 
NESS 
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or motor buses though both 
these forms of transportation have 
! ms 
tei rider polls have indicated 
ut the trolles coach, on account of its 
j snoothness, and quiet operation. 
the most popular of all types of transit 
cle, Morcover, it is claimed to be 
jderably cheaper to operate than 
ser the streetcar or the motor bus in 
arable service. 
4 ood estimate is that the transit in- 
try will be in the market for about 
ri 900 new trolley coaches a year after 
V IN seq p wal. 
n 4J] this does not mean that the motor 
. will take a back seat in postwar 
‘ouch @igpsit modernization. Without doubt 
ted. hl wil continue to be a major factor. 
\\il| iigot developments in electric transpor- 
peratiogmtion promise to give it some lively 
YOO ne mpetition, 


Elect all and Bat Crisis 


Sports supplies will be so 
ort that military demands will 
sve little for civilians. Tennis 
ow fares better than golf. 


Baseball teams will retrieve as many 
merun and foul balls as possible 
s season and will take special care of 
ts as the nation experiences its tight- 
pinch yet in sporting goods supply. 
if and other sports supplies will be 
short that many would-be purchasers 
ll be turned away empty-handed. ‘This 
ing’s opening up of golf club produc- 
n will benefit only the military this 


ran Times for Sandlots—The Amer- 
n and National baseball leagues will 
almost normal supplies of 9,000 
balls and 6,500 bats. Minor 
fessional leagues probably can get 
ough equipment for the season, but 
mipro and sandlot teams may have to 
tail schedules for lack of supplies. 
tailers expect to get less than 5% 
many bats as usual and less than 40% 
many baseballs. 
Many ‘dealers already are wondering 
bw they will fill next season’s demands 
footballs, football suits, and shoes. 
Reason for the Pinch—Most sporting 
s production is going to the Army 
d Navy. BaSeballs, bats, mitts, and 
her sports equipment are particularly 
portant to men on garrison duty or 
ving in armies of occupation. 
—a@@ The growing military demand for all 
for @ts of sporting equipment would leave 
500 f™mt’c plant capacity or labor for civilian 
letic supplies even if raw materials 
te available. The Athletic Goods 
anufacturers Assn. recently reported 
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For Quick Gauging 


of 5 Squares and Rounds 


New Birdsboro 
Saw Gauge Table 


bseony: i es : vsiiicanile dad Ral 


This Birdsboro saw gauge table serves a cold saw and 
is used for gauging material up to 5” round and square 
and equivalent sections coming from the hot bed. The 
table is furnished with a motor-operated gauge and push- 
off mechanism for transferring material to the cradles. 


Of latest design, the Birdsboro saw gauge table includes 
bearings of anti-friction type with an automatic central- 
ized lubrication system. Gauge as shown is power- 
operated, both lift and gauge travel, and arranged for 
remote control. Gauge head has capacity to gauge up 
to 60’ in length. ‘ 


Birdsboro specializes in making all types of steel mill 
equipment to meet your specific requirements. You'll 
find it pays to consult Birdsbore. Write us today. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 


. } * > 3 e 5 J , 4 


STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 


a 
-_ ® ge 
Contiol Ocnlée FOR A 
| 
| \ / SALES EXECUTIVE’S STRATEGY 
\ 
7 There’s something new in his office! It’s 
Nie the small desk microphone that is the 


heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
It provides him with new dictating ease 
and convenience. It enables him to dictate at any time, without 
H requiring the presence of his secretary. It discourages mistakes 
and misunderstandings. It encourages him to record his ideas 


and instructions instantaneously—while they’re fresh in mind. 
It even records his over-the-desk conversations. 
: 
~~ 
| 
S | 
@ 
WS : 
\ = 
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aa 


pa 
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Because it brings such complete facility in 
done, it is literally a Control Center for action. Why not learn 
now about Dictaphone Electronic Dictation for yourself? Send 
for new descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone 
. Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


getting things 


DICTAPHONE Chcttonic Dieteation \ 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


that 65 raw materia] 
dustry are subject to W| 
amples: wool, silk, cott 
leather, rubber, zinc. « 
kapok, and textiles. Ou 
(for instance, 200-300 
annually) but this dox 
easier to obtain. 
e Disappearing Golf Ball, 
most serious pinche 
supplies. A satisfactory ; 
Neoprene synthetic rubb h 
veloped, but these ball 
to the rehabilitation of 
Only 20% of used golf | 
the plants for reprocessing 
pressure campaigning by 
ers, pros, and country clubs. § 
balls have been repro 
times, and the supply of 
balls is steadily diminishi: 
e Bull Market in Tennis—(») 
may be tennis’ gain. Man 
port surprisingly great dem for + 
nis equipment. One reason 
tennis courts are access t 
people than are golf cour h 
oline rationing persists. 
Another tennis advantag that ¢ 
nis balls made from Buna § 
rubber are a tremendous b to 
ers harassed by the stodgy | 
processed rubber that slow low1 
game for two years. ‘Tennis ba 
ply looks sufficient to meet reason 
demand unless manufacti 
power 1s cut further. 
e Netting Goes to War-—l'cw, if 
tennis or badminton nets will be a 
able, because netting has gone to war 
as camouflage material. ‘Th 
tennis rackets than last year, but most 
of the young men who were f 
benders have been drafted 
turers have scoured the byway 
stringers, have boosted productio 
farming out the work in bits and | 
Nylon strings, which some | 
fancied because of resistance to 
ture, are out—probably for th 
But adequate lambgut, better kn 
catgut, is available, along with 
Dealers expect to have some tei 


» shoes with reclaim or synthetic ru! 


soles, but at best count on no more than 
15% of normal. 

e Few Fishing Rods—This years | 
duction of fishing rods will not exceed 
5% of normal. Manufacturers are p 
mitted merely to assemble from parts on 


hand. No reels are being made im the 
United States for civilians, but some few 
are being imported from Canada 

Some silk lines should be available 
but few gut and nylon leaders. Manv- 
facturers continue to make lures, with 


out using metal, and fair quantities 
flies are to be had. Rubber wader 
boots are reserved on priority for work 
ers who need them in their job 
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owly working out a program for dis- 
al of the surplus goods and industrial 
sjities that will result from the transi- 
on from war to peace. On sober ap- 
aisal, experts have concluded that even 
ough the surpluses in some lines will 

. staggering, the aggregate will not be 
sore than the country’s economic sys- 
can absorb. The disposal machinery 
ow being set up is based—in the mam— 
») the assumption that most surpluses 
m be sold in a businesslike way and, 
| properly handled, they can be moved 
ithout demoralizing the regular mar- 
cts. 

[he law places top policy and super- 
sion in the hands of the three-man 
surplus Property Board, but actual sell- 
ng will be done by other branches of 
he government, which have been desig- 
ted as disposal agencies. Sales of 


pioducer goods, industrial plants, and 
yachine tools, all of which will be 
handled by the Reconstruction Finance 


‘orp., were discussed in the five sec- 
ions Of Part I of this report, in the 
May 26 issue of Business Weck, along 
vith questions relating to over-all policy, 
legal restrictions, and preferences for 
various Classes of buyers. 


6. CONSUMER GOODS 


If you deal in any of the commodities 
broadly classified as consumer goods, 
except food and agricultural products, 
take a look at the accompanying list of 
regional disposal offices of the Com- 
merce Dept. (page 50). That’s where 
the government-owned surpluses in 
these lines will be sold. 

* Treasury to Commerce—Originally the 
surplus disposal job for consumer goods 
was assigned to the Treasury, which set 
up a special Office of Surplus Property 
in the Procurement Division. The new 
ofice is organized into eight divisions— 
funiture, general products (which in- 
cludes such oddities as live animals, trol- 
ley car lighting fixtures, and beer dis- 
pensing equipment), machinery, auto- 
motive, paper and office supplies, med- 
ical and —— textiles and wearing 
apparel, and hardware. 

fective May 1, this office was trans- 
ferred bodily to the Commerce Dept., 
largely because the Secretary of the 
Treasury didn’t want the job. For the 
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present at least, there will be no change 
in policies or in the selling machinery, 
merely a shift in top supervision. Any 
change in management creates more or 
less uncertainty, however. As the Com- 
merce Dept. gets its teeth in the job, 
it may tinker with some of the specific 
tules set up by the Treasury. 

e Regional Job—Like RFC, the Com- 
nerce Dept. intends to have the regional 
offices do the actual handling and sell- 
ing. Headquarters will set policies in col- 
laboration with the Surplus Property 
Board and supervise the job. 

If you are interested in buying from 
Commerce, write your regional office to 
put you on its mailing list. State as 
specifically as you can the kinds of 
surpluses you might take. Don’t just 
say “hardware.” Say, for instance, 
“barbed wire, nails, and fencing.” Indi- 
cate in your letter whether you are man- 
ufacturer, retailer, wholesaler, chain, or 
cooperative. State whether you want 
only new goods or will be in the mar- 
ket for used items. It’s a good idea 
to send some sort of identification or 
reference along with your first letter so 
the disposal officials will know who 
you are when you put in a bid later on. 
Send an ordinary bank reference or list 
some of your regular customers. Also, 


give a thumbnail description of your 
business and state how long it has been 
established. 

Unless Commerce reverses the Treas- 
ury’s policy, it won’t keep any detailed 
central inventory of surpluses, but the 
main office will arrange for large lots to 
be offered on an interregional or na- 
tionwide basis. Ordinarily, customers 
will be notified of offerings through the 
“Surplus Reporter,” a catalogue issued 
by the regional offices. This lists current 
offerings, gives quantity and a brief de- 
scription of the items, and states the 
method of selling. It now has a mailing 
list of about 250,000. New issues for 
each of the eight divisions go out every 
four weeks. 

In special cases, the regional offices 
also use direct mail notification. At the 
time of the transfer, the ‘Treasury was 
planning a national advertising cam- 
paign and had invited leading advertis- 
ing agencies to make presentations. 
Commerce is going ahead with the plan. 
e Who Can Buy—As in all branches of 
surplus disposal, there is a question as 
to how well the notification system 
works, but slipups in the mechanics of 
notification aren’t the only thing that 
you, as a buyer, may have to reckon 
with. In some cases, sales will be re- 
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stricted to particular levels of trade, say 
to manufacturers, or to wholesalers. 
Policy on this point isn’t well worked 
out yet. ‘The law instructs disposal agen- 
cies to use regular channels of distribu- 
tion but it gives no specific rules for 
determining which channels are regular 
or how far up the channel the disposal 
process is to start. Policy makers are now 
wrestling with the problem of trans- 
lating the general injunction into the 


definite rules that will govern sales. 

The basic rule at present is to make 
no direct sales to consumers. All buyers 
of consumer goods are expected to re- 
sell either with or without additional 
processing or modification. (Some ex- 
ceptions may be made for farmers and 
veterans.) This means, among other 
things, that there will be no Army- 
Navy stores operated by the govern- 
ment. Disposal officials are under heavy 


TEN MONTHS’ RECORD ON SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


What there was to sell: 


MATERIAL DECLARED SURPLUS 
June, 1944—March, 1945: $1,574,779,000 


Cash received from sales Cost value of 


KEY: a Value written off on sales surplus sold 
Surplus 
Unsold surplus|ar cost} 
OTHER CAPITAL CONSUMER 
AIRCRAFT AND PRODUCER GOODS GOODS 


, terms. They probably will have to count 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


The first ten months of surplus disposal furnish a preview of the full-scale 
operations now getting under way. Surplus declarations from June, 1944, 
through March, 1945, totaled $1,574,779,000. Sales during the same period 
accounted for goods with an-original cost of $265,181,000, but the amount 
received was only $164,431,000. Almost two-thirds of the declared surpluses 
have been aircraft ($1,004,087,000), but less than 4% of this has been sold, 
and even that at only 30% of its cost—a 70% writeoff. At the other extreme 
are consumer goods—only 124% of the total declared surplus—of which over 
60°% have been sold, with only 30% of the value written off. 
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IC q lay 
employ 


} incline 
to favor sale back to the « ial man 
ufacturer whenever it had braided good 
or specialized items. Comnicrce pro 
ably will avoid exclusive ; at the | 
manufacturing level unless the good 
need extensive reconditioning or x 
modeling. 


e Price Differentials—Tied in with the 
question of levels of trade is the pro 
lem of lot sizes and price differential 
If Commerce is going to sell bot 
wholesalers and retailers, for instance 
it will have to allow wholesalers the 
equivalent of a regular trade discount 
Otherwise it would establish two Price 
systems in the same market. Also, it 
will have to let retailers buy in smaller 
quantities than wholesalers. ‘he head. 
ache wil] come in trying to figure out 
a relation between price and quantit 
and between retailer and wholesaler 
that won’t disrupt the regular market. 

Incidentally, one of the big troubles 
is trying to draw up workable definitions 
for the various levels of trade. A big N 
retailer, like Macy’s, will buy more than A 
an ordinary wholesaler. ~ Mail-order 
houses and chains don’t fit anywhere 
into the neat manufacturer-wholesaler etmost 
retailer classification. Milli 
e The Small Buyer—When it had the HR. -p¢ 
job, the Treasury expected that most of y ; 
its customers would be the big retailes butt 
and the wholesalers. Small retailers, who ge engi 
want warranties and special services, wil afts 
find it hard to deal on the government’ Ons 


I 


strictes 


on getting surpluses through their teg- motive 


ular wholesalers. Whether Commerce 
Secretary Henry Wallace can do any 
thing to smooth the path of the small 
buyer remains to be seen. 
Companies organized especially to 
deal in surpluses weren’t popular with 
‘Treasury and won’t be with Commerce, 
but they can’t be ruled out entirely it 
they can qualify in other respects. The 
most that Commerce can do to shut 
them out is to try to prevent the w indfall 
profits that attract them. 
e Bid System—For most consumer goods 
the method of selling is the “simplified 
sealed bid” system. This has replaced 
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a AN engine’s crankshaft is its sinew of power. after 230,000 miles of gruelling trucking service. 
Than 


rocco . the sign of 


5 TO 10 TIMES LONGER LIFE 


por: Is it any wonder that engine builders pay TOCCO-Hardened crankshafts give this 
shes ictest attention to this vital part... for kind of service because: 

saler- Mtmost wearability and strength? TOCCO hardens the wearing surface only... does 
” Millions of crankshafts, surface hardened not affect the shaft core. Hence: 

“py TOCCO Electrical Induction, are con- lt produces superhardness for greater wear re- 
rst of ey’ ; sistance and... 
les buting to the stamina of the above makes It preserves the previous strength and ductility | 
who pf engines .. . lasting 5 to 10 times longer than to withstand higher pressures and speeds. 
wil afts which are not surface hardened. Similar stamina and performance can be | 
eo One of these manufacturers reports loco- expected from TOCCO-Hardened parts of all 
reg. motive service records of 1,000,000 miles— kinds. Find out how you can improve your 
erce e equivalent of 40 times around the world— products and cut your costs with TOCCO 


any with only .001’”” wear on a TOCCO-Hardened Induction Heating. New book of case studies, 
mall Mtrankshaft ... Another reports only .0025’’ wear free on request. Ask for Bul. 14. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY, Dept. We Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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{fall 
oil HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING, HEATING 


Gr se 


Wind, Spool or Skein 
more and faster with 


FIDELITY Machines 


Illustrated 
is only one 
of a number 
of widely 
different 
machines. 


Among the FIDELITY SKEIN 
REELERS, the one illustrated is 
only one of a range of skein reel- 
ers—all of which, however, 
operate faster, require less floor 
space and have a notably low 
power cost per pound of yarn 
handled. Savings in man hours 
and reduction of fatiguing opera- 
tions contribute a bonus that goes 
beyond the immediately tangible 
dollar savings — although these, 
of themselves, are substantial. 


Whatever your winding, spool- 
ing or skein reeling problem, a 
good point to begin inquiry is at 
FIDELITY Machine Company. 


*Ancient bronze lion in front of the Deshong 
Museum in Chester, Pa. — considered one of 
the finest examples of this form of early Chi- 
nese art. Symbolizes fidelity and steadfastness. 


\ a 


AUTOMATIC PRECISION MACHINES 


To Hasten Peace, 
Buy More Bonds 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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the old method of “informal” bid, 
which amounted to a negotiated sale. 
Under the simplified sealed bid sys- 
tem, buyers who make an inquiry about 
property offered for sale are given copies 
of a bid form (Form 1076) filled out by 
the regional office with the sale number, 
the date and hour of the opening of 
bids, and a description of the property 
and its location. Buyers submit their 
bids on these forms, - writing their 
names and the time of the opening on 
the outside of the envelope. Along with 
their bids, they have to send cash or 
certified check for 25% of the pur- 
chase price. 
@ Buyer Must Remove—The regional 
office opens the bids publicly at the 
specified time and announces the name 
of the successful buyer. Formal notifica- 
tion goes out at once, and the buyer 


| has to remove the property within ten 


days. The balance of the purchase price 
is due at once. At present, Commerce 
is extending no credit, although even- 
tually. it may arrange for sales on a short 
term-payment basis. 

In the past the buyer took title to 
the goods in the warehouse and arranged 
to get them out and ship them him- 
self. Commerce, following the Treas- 
ury’s plans, is now switching to a loaded- 
on-cars basis. 

Note one-thing carefully: The Com- 
merce Dept. now warrants nothing but 


the title to the goods it 

not guarantee the descr 

RFC does. Hence, it is uy; 

to make an inspection ai 

himself what he is gettin; 
adjustments the Treasur 

those that the secretary “ 

tion” determined to be eq 

merce is following the sa: 

the present. Application 

ment must be made within ° 

the sale has been closed. 

@ Open for Inspection—Ree ia] of 
maintain display rooms nd |. 
samples on hand. They al; . 
warehouse inspection wher 

Be sure to make the most of your ; 
spection opportunities before you » 
in a bid, because you wor t have 
chance to say anything late: 

For used construction machinen 
farm machinery, and similar items when 
the buyers are restricted to a | 
number of dealers, the Treasun 
been using a different type of bid 
tem, which it calls “on-the-spot” 

In this procedure, the dealers ¢g 
on a sort of conducted tour under ¢ 
ernment auspices. At the site of 
sale they stop for several days and 
spect the lot of machinery that is | 
offered. 

After the inspection, a selling a 
collects bids on each 


item in su 
sion, opens them immediately, 


IN WAR SURPLUS 


“TERRIFIC. BAKCAIIY = 
M 


6622 ieee 
x84} “bproximately # lbs} 


stretches your 


dollars! 


Consumers and retailers alike welcomed the first trickle of surplus and military 
rejects—portent of a coming flood and a certain economic headache. 
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% WASHINGTON — THE STATE—HAS EVERYTHING! 


m 


Q 


Yes, Washington’s skilled labor— 
more than 75% of it—is going to 
stick after the war. This magnificent 
labor pool will be here, available to 
industry moving into Washington 
after the war. As far as these people 
are concerned, Washington is 
HOME ... from now on! Since be- 
fore Pearl Harbor this great army of 
skilled workers has been growing. 
These men and women are coopera- 
tive, intelligent, responsible and 
FAIR in their dealings with man- 
agement. They have set unsurpassed 
war production records. This abun- 
dant supply of stable labor lends 


importance to the inviting advan- 
tages of the State of Washington... 
its scarcely tapped resources, rich 
and varied ... its access to the great 
new markets of the Pacific .. . its 
cheap hydroelectric power . . . its 
encouraging tax policy. Men and 
women of all trades are ready to 
carry on with industry in Wash- 
ington. 


| a 
WASHINGTON 


A2 View Cer2merstomne 


SKILLED LABOR—in- 
telligent, responsible, 
fair in its dealings 
with management. 


IMMENSE SOURCES 
OF RAW MATERIALS 
— minerals, timber, 
fuels, water power, 
etc. . 


% 


e: 


ABUNDANT, CHEAP 
HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER FOR INDUS- 
TRY — wast, intercon- 
nected hydroelectric 
systems. 


DIVERSIFIED AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUC- 
1ON—fruits, grains, 
livestock, vegetables, 
dairy products. 


2 


ab 


NUMEROUS BASIC 
INDUSTRIES — pro- 
wide materials for 
processing. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 
AND HARBOR FA- 
CILITIES — abundant 
industrial building 
sites on harbors, 
trackage and 1 - 
y he BX. available 
dock, terminal and 
warehouse facilities, 
anchorages, etc. 
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GATEWAY TO THE 
GREAT POSTWAR 
PACIFIC MARKETS— 
the Orient, Alaska, 
Russia, Canada, 
South America. 


UNEXCELLED TRANS- 
RTATION FACILI- 
1ES — by land, sea 
and air... in all 
directions . . . deep 
water harbors. 


1) 


LOW TAXES AND 
CONSERVATIVE FiS- 
CAL POLICIES—defi- 
nite, statutory limit 
on property taxes 
+ no state income 
tax... no general 
obligation debt. 


PLEASANT LIVING — 
@ temperate, health- 
‘ul climate, ideal for 
oth working and 
living. 


PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY e THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY e@ NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Business-Managed Electric Companies, Serving Low Cost Electricity to More Than 370,000 Homes, Farms, Businesses and Industries in the State of Washington 
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%* HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 


Will you offer this 


Reale protection 


in your post-war products? 


Tuils picture shows how Armco Gal- 
vanized PaintcriP steel offers three- 
way protection against rust for the 
painted sheet metal parts of home 
appliances, farm machinery and 
buildings, and industrial products. 


First is the full-weight galvanized 
coating that protects the steel base 
from rusting. 


Second is the mill-Bonderizing 
that takes and preserves the paint 
without shop treatment. No fuss, no 
bother, no added production cost. 


Third is the smooth, tight paint 
or enamel finish that’s applied as 
soon as the sheet metal work is 
formed. This finish lasts several 
times longer than paint on ordinary 


galvanized or uncoated sheets — be- 
cause there is a neutral film between 
the raw zinc and the paint. 


Remember, it actually costs less to 
use Armco Galvanized PaIntcRIP 
steel than to work with ordinary 
galvanized and acid-etch it before 
painting. And you get a better look- 
ing, longer lasting job. Many manu- 
facturers have found a decided sales 
advantage in putting a small ARmMco 
Parntcrip label on their products. 
Then buyers know the steel is right! 


Consider Armco Galvanized 
PaintcriP steel for your products. 
The American Rolling Mill Co., 1661 
Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 


@ The “Scratch Test’ shows how paint sticks to 
ARMCO Galvanized PAINTGRIP steel. The top 
half of the sample is Bonderized at the mill. 
When scratched with a penknife only a slight 
mork can be seen. Paint on ordinary galva- 
nized steel (bottom half) scrapes off readily. 
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makes the award on the 
pay cash and take title 
Using this method, the 
moved up to $490,000 
worth of machinery at ; 
Commerce Dept. will cont 
tem. 
e Other Kinds of Sales—In 
the Treasury has used a 
but only when that is th 
method of selling a part 
modity or when it is nece 
rural buyers. It has hired 
auctioneers for these sale 
time when it did any s« 
through its own personn 
horses and mules no longex 
the Army and Coast Guar 
through Treasury auctions. 
Negotiated sales are stil 
special cases, particularly f et 
to producers. Ordinarily, disposal , 
cials will try a simplified bid 
just to get it into the rec 


bids don’t measure up to the price th 
want, they will reject them all and then 
negotiate. 


@ Fixed-Price Goal—Eventually, offic: 
hope to put most new goods on 3 
fixed-price basis, but up to the present, 


Alfred Schindler, Under Secretary ot 
Commerce, is taking charge of th 
consumer goods sales machinery just 
transferred from the Treasury Procur 
ment Division to the Dept. of Con 
merce. Schindler, former sales mat: 
ager of Ralston Purina Co., has a rep' 
tation as a man who can sell iceboxes 
to Eskimos. And before his job » 


finished, he may have to do just that. Hy, 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY & Home Office: Ooklond 8, Colifornio, U.S.A. Without Priority 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer’s Service Stations in all Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 
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If it’s built by 


Iilustroted above, a bonk of Wagner 10,000-kva 
transformers serving o large power company. 


—-—it’s dependable 


Unfailing delivery of kilowatts to meet the heavy load 


demands of war production and civilian needs is 4 job being 


done by Wagner transformers. 


A reputation fordependable performance has been gained not 


only by Wagner transformers, but also by all other products 


bearing the Wagner name. The line includes Wagner 


electric motors, unit substations, industrial brakes (bridge 


brakes), air brakes, hydraulic brakes and controls, brake 


lining, and Tachographs (recording speedometers). 


For details, consult the nearest of Wagner's 
29 branch offices located in principal cities 


and manned by trained engineers. 


séah gor Transformer Bulletins TU-180, TU-181, TU-33 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


145-10 


= 


Where Commerce Dept. 
Does Business | 
The Commerce Dept. will sel 


surplus consumer goods, «:tomo. 
tive equipment, and some kinds 
of machinery through these « leven 
Regional Offices of Surplus Prop. 
erty: 

Boston 16, Mass., Park Square 
Bldg. 


New York 1, N.Y... | mpire 
State Bldg., 61st floor. 

Washington 25, D.C., 499 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. \ 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 704 Race 
St. 

Chicago 4, IIl., 209 S. La Salle 
St. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 
N. E. 

Fort Worth 1, Tex., 
1407. 

Kansas City 8, Mo., 2605 Wal 
nut St. 

Denver 2, Colo., 


105 Pryor St 


P.O Box 


1030 15th St 


San Francisco 2, Calif., 30 Van 
Ness Ave. 

Seattle 1, Wash., 2005 Fifth 
Ave. 


most surpluses have been used goods or 
off-standard items. Once it gets price 
tags on the big surpluses, Commerce 
can do a sort of mail-order busine 

which will be simpler both for 

and for the buyers.*Used goods and 
special items don’t Tend themselves t 
fixed pricing, however; they probal 
will always be sold by some variation of 
the bid system. 


7. FOOD, SHIPS, HOUSES 


RFC and the Commerce Dept. wil 
carry the heaviest part of the surplu 
disposal load, but several other agencies 
will handle sizable quantities of partic 
ular commodities or facilities. Their 
policies naturally will vary, gE 
on the nature of the product and tl 
organization of the disposal agency. 

War Food Administration has an u- 
usually free hand in disposal of foo d 
and agricultural products. Under the 
law, WFA is to be the policy-making 
agency, subject to the supervision ot 
the Surplus Property Board. It also has 
to give its approval to the program fot 
disposal of cotton and woolen goods 
e@ Sales Offices—WFA and Commodity 
Credit Corp., one of its principal ager 
cies, will make sales through five 
gional offices as well as through the main 
office in Washington. The Washington 
office will handle centralized operations, 
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new, used, and unusual. 


As the volume of war-discarded items increases so do the 
stocks and the profits of the merchants who deal in goods 
Typical of the trade are the 
shops along Manhattan’s Canal St. where new signs go 


up (left) to call attention to surplus offerings, where for 
a dime a scientist or a man who enjoys tinkering can buy 
precision-made odds and ends (right)—some useful, some 
useless—that cost the taxpayers many times that. 


ych as sales back to the original vendor, 

but in other offerings it will serve only 

buyers in nearby territory and will not 
act as a central clearinghouse. 

Each office maintains a mailing list of 

prospective buyers. Whenever it has 
something to sell, it sends out a “food 
sales listing,” giving the specifications 
of the commodity and stating the terms 
f the sale. Each region is supposed 
to mail out the listings of all other 
regions so that a buyer need be on only 
me mailing list to get full information 
m all offerings. 
+ Division of Authority—Basic policies 
for surplus food disposal aren’t worked 
out in any detail yet, partly because 
WFA and the Surplus Property Board 
haven't settled the division of authority, 
partly because nobody knows just what 
the surpluses will be, or whether there 
will be any at all. WFA thinks sur- 
pluses should be fitted into its regular 
buying and selling operations and price- 
support programs. It is convinced that 
surpluses turned over to it will have 
to be handled like anything else that it 
has to sell, and it doesn’t want to be 
hampered by buyer preferences or other 
restrictions of the Surplus Property 
Act. Until the surpluses actually appear, 
nobody will know how they fit in with 
WFA’s plans, : 

In dealing with processed foods, CCC 
likes to offer them back to the original 
manufacturer, either at cost or at ceil- 
ing price less the usual trade discounts 
and an allowance for repacking and 
similar expenses. However, if the origi- 
nal supplier isn’t interested, it will then 
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sell to other processors or to wholesalers. 
e Wholesalers and Brokers—In other 
cases, CCC sells through competitive 
bids. On occasion it sells direct to whole- 
salers or uses food brokers. Its choice of 
method depends on many factors—quan- 


Where WFA 


Does Business 


The War Food Administration 
will sell surplus agricultural com- 
modities and foods through five 
regional offices and its Washing- 
ton headquarters. Businessmen 
dealing direct with Washington 
should address Chief, Sales Di- 
vision, Procurement & Price Sup- 
port Branch, Office of Distribu- 
tion, War Food Administration, 
Washington, 25, D. C. In dealing 
with the regional offices, write to 
Regional Director, Food Distribu- 
tion, War Food Administration, 
at the following addresses: 

New York 7, N. Y. (Northeast 
Region), 150 Broadway. 

Atlanta 3, Ga. (Southern Re- 
gion), Western Union Bldg., 
Marietta & Forsyth Sts. 

Chicago 3, Ill. (Midwest Re- 
gion), Mallers Bldg., 5 S. Wabash 
Ave. 

Dallas 1, Tex. (Southwest Re- 
gion), 425 Wilson Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif. (Western 
Region), 821 Market St. 


tity and location of the surplus, need 
for repacking or reprocessing, impact on 
the trade, relation to price-support pro- 
grams. 

If big food surpluses develop, CCC 
may have to modify its methods, but, 
for the present, it is going ahead on 
the regular basis. If you have been able 
to participate in CCC sales in the past, 
you can count on buying surpluses 
through the same machinery. If you 
have never dealt with CCC, start by 
writing the nearest regional office. 
e Maritime Merchandisc— Ihe Maritime 
Commission is the disposal agency for 
merchant ships, small craft, shipyards, 
and marine materials. Maritime’s four 
settlement sections and occasionally its 
eleven district purchasing offices will 
assist in sales of surplus materials in 
their areas, but the Washington head- 
quarters will handle most offerings di- 
rectly. Buyers should start there unless 
notified to deal with a specific section 
or office on a particular sale. 

Congress is now working on legisla- 
tion to establish selling policies for 
merchant ships, and at this stage no one 
can predict what it will set up. The 
nature of the disposal program will de- 
pend largely on what Congress decides 
to do about maintaining a postwar mer- 
chant marine. 

e Shipyards—For What?—Shipyards will 
be sold on about the same basis as the 
industrial facilities that RFC handles— 
if anyone wants to buy them. Many of 
them probably will just be abandoned, 
but some may find peacetime uses. Last 
year, for instance, Maritime sold a dis- 
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HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 
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e 
Lower unit costs, made possible through 


modern mass production methods, increase the necessity for 


a modern, efficient handling system. Manual handling of low 
cost units is especially expensive and wasteful and can offset 
the economies of effective production methods. 

Towmotor, the one-man-gang, brings mass production ef- 
ficiency to handling, maintaining the profit margin on prod- 
ucts of low unit cost. The Towmotor DATA FILE gives 


complete details . . . write today for your copy. 
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THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1221 E. 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Where the Maritim 
Commission Does B: siness 


The Maritime Comn mM will 
sell most of its surplu terials 
directly through its Mat: ls Dis. J 
posal Section, Contrac! Settle. 
ment & Surplus Mate .Js pj 
vision, Washington 25, LC. The 
eleven district purchasing: offices 
of the Maritime Commis:ion wij J 
sometimes assist in sales of sy 
pluses, and they will handle dis 
posal of scrap and nomi: quan- 
tities within their districts, Djs. 
trict offices are located in the fol. 
lowing cities: 

New York, N. Y., 45 Broadway. 

Baltimore, Md., 22 Light St, — 

Norfolk, Va., 12th & Monti- 
cello Ave. 

Seattle, Wash., Dexter Horton 
Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 1672 Public 
Ledger Bldg. 

Chicago, Ill., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave. 

Portland, Ore., 800 S. East 
Hawthorne Blvd. 

San Francisco, Calif., 200 Bush 
St. 

Savannah, Ga., P. O. Box 979, 

San Pedro, Calif., 112 W. 7th 
St. 

New Orleans, La., Union Bldg., 
837 Gravier St. 


mantled yard at San’ Jacinto, Tex., to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. to 
use as the site of a chemical plant. 
Du Pont paid $200,000 for the layout, 
about $11,000 more than the value set 
by an independent appraiser, but Man- 
time had put more than $2,000,000 into 
San Jacinto facilities. 

Small ships (less than 1,000 tons 
are sold “as is where is,” by the War 
Shipping Administration. Buyers may 
inspect at the nearest district office. | 
get on the mailing list for offerings 
write to: Commodore FE. J. Morar 
Assistant Deputy Administrator for 
Small Vessels, War Shipping Admu 
istration, Room 4078 Commerce Bldg 
Washington 25, D.C. Sales are ¢ 
tomarily handled on a sealed bid bas 
with the buyer paying cash and taking 
title at once. 

For any other sort of maritime surplus 
—write to: Materials Disposal Section 
Contract Settlement & Surplus Ma 
terials Division, U. S$. Maritime Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C 

e Fixed-Price Sales—For most materials 
sales, Maritime uses a fixed-price system, 
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The candle in America’s front window... 


IN@ss 


mn will 


1€ fol. 


dway. 


T’S a lump in the throat—a first sign of 

home to many a returning homesick 
soldier and sailor. A weather-beaten, storm- 
tossed marking buoy with a faint bit of 
America in the background, and around it 
the only friends it meets—the gulls. 

These buoys are the beckoning, welcom- 
ing candles in America’s front windows. 
And they've got to be dependable. In snow, 
or ice, or sleet, or raging hurricane their 
little signal light must tell the truth. The 
glass mustn’t break. The signal must be 
Strong and distinct. 

Years ago in bad weather, and over long 
distances, signal colors were uncertain and 
hazy. But such problems were ironed out 
when Corning research helped establish a 


standard color system. Today many buoy 
lights, railroad, airplane, and highway signal 
lenses, are furnished by Corning. They give 
clear unmistakable signals as far as your eye 
can see in almost any weather. 

Signal lenses are just a few of the more 
than 30,000 items Corning makes, many of 
them for our armed forces. When a fighter 
plane jettisons an empty “belly tank” over 
enemy territory, glass connections furnished 
by Corning effect a quick release. When a 
destroyer drops a depth bomb on a hidden 
Jap sub, it may have located it through de- 
tector tubes fashioned by Corning 
glass-workers. When a jeep gets a 
new headlight, it may be an all-glass 
job off a Corning machine! 


We're deep in war these days at Cor: 
But we’re still adding a lot to an alread 


extensive knowledge of glass as a versatil 


material. Remember that when your peace 


time plans arrive at the blueprintstage. Corn 


ing Glass Works, Dept. 56-B, Corning, N.Y 


LORNING 


means——— 
Research in Glass 


PP SS rptrerrte hp teeicit eae! Sale 


i} 


walgeacmt . eS. on ay 


E When you plan your post- 
war communication sys- 
tem, remember 


P-A-X 


—the separate, privately 
owned dial telephone sys- 
tem which cuts costs, saves 
time, speeds production. 


Automatic Electric Sales 
Corporation, 1033 West 
Van Buren St., 

Chicago 7, 


Illinois. 


AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF 
TELEPHONE AND COMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT © ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


As 
VW 


@ Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our “New Products Service 
for Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new products and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 
deciding what type products they should 
seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 
that will begin to function immediately 
for your company 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 


New Products Division 
mp/ P"ae «DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
- 2915 DETROIT AVENUE «+ DEPT. B 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


REPORT TO | 


based on an appraisal of the goods and 
an estimate of what the market will 
offer. In a recent offering, for instance, 
it put up 52 six-cylinder Hercules ma- 
rine diesels at a flat price of $4,963, 
f.o.b. common carrier with usual trade 
discounts. This is more or less typical 
of its terms. The buyer pays all trans- 
portation charges. Maritime provides 
ordinary packing. So far, Maritime 
hasn’t made any credit sales, but it is 
prepared to talk terms with a responsible 
buyer who wants to make delayed pay- 
ment. 

In a few cases, Maritime will sell ma- 
terials by negotiation or informal bid. 
For large and assorted lots, it may ask 
formal bids. 

Maritime’s central materials disposal 
office keeps a mailing list of prospective 
buyers. Every ten days it sends out a 
surplus bulletin listing current offerings. 
For 30 days after that, federal, state, and 
local governments will get a chance to 
exercise their priorities. Then, the goods 
will be available to private buyers. 
@ Homes on the Block—National Hous- 
ing Agency will handle sales of resi- 
dential buildings. It has delegated the 
job to Commissioner Philip N. Klutz- 
nick of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. For the present, queries 
should be addressed to his office at 1201 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Under the law, NHA has to tear down 
all temporary housing within two years 
after the end of the war. It is trying 
to find uses for the temporary units 
and thinks it may be able to sell a good 
many to farmers for chicken coops, 


sheds, and the like. Small } 
find them useful as tem; 
space. 

If a community wants to 
nent housing project to us¢ 
public housing, NHA will ; 
for authority to sell. In ot 
will try to sell to users, givii 
first chance to buy. Sale; 
appraised value. 


8. AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft dramatize the problems ¢ 
surplus disposal more than a!:nost an 
other item. The size of the aircraft gy. 
plus and its highly specialized natu 
make it one of the toughest parts of 


the disposal program. 
By May, 34,000 aircraft (including - 


gliders and barrage balloons) with a 
original value of $1,028,000,000 (two. 
thirds of the total value of all surply 


property to date) had been declared 
surplus. Of these about 21,000 wer 
military types, and about half probabh 
are unsalable. Although the aircraft 
program is better organized than mam 
other branches of surplus disposal, onh 
10,539 aircraft had been sold and 93 
leased at this writing. 

e Where to Shop—RFC, the official 
disposal agency for aircraft, has set wp 
a special Surplus War Aircraft Division 
Sales are made from 57 sales center 
scattered around the country. RI( 
maintains a central mailing list of pr 
spective buyers, and invitations to bid 
are mailed out from seven region 
offices—New York, Atlanta, Kansas City, 


Aviation-conscious, the public has been quick to take advantage of the chance 
to buy training planes mustered out of military service. Lined up for sale on 
an airport (above) near Washington, two-seater Fairchild trainers represent 


aeronautical bargains—$9,000 ships for about $900. The cost of converting 
them for civilian flyiug is an extra which is borne by the purchaser. 
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CAN'T BE DONE. Anyone you meet can see your 
-< but you can’t. You're too close to them. 
The same thing is likely to be true of your business. 
ynow more about it than anyone else, but you're 
+ to be too close to it to see any flaws in the system 
'y use to get facts and figures on sales, purchases, 
,duction costs, inventory control and other impor- 
nt phases of your business. 
This is true whether your business is a bank, a 
nolesale house, a manufacturing plant or a drugstore. 
strue in any business where you have the problem 
handling money or keeping records. 
That's where we can help you. We have an outside 
ewpoint, and our business is systems. In many cases 
use of this experience and viewpoint we have been 
le to point out definite ways to save both time and 
oney with a National system. 


Get the facts without obligation 
costs you nothing to try out this plan. A National 


representative experienced in systems for your line of 
business will be glad to discuss your problem with you. 

If he sees any chance for improving your present 
system, he will show you exactly where and how 
changes should be made. 

Check his recommendations from every possible 
angle. Do nothing unless you can see a definite saving 
of both time and money in black and white. 

There is no obligation. Why not call the nearest 
National representative today? National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines are available through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 


Se EE er 


The speedy automatic features of the Model 285 bookkeeping machine 
keep stock records up to date. They accelerate complete control informa- 
tion whether you use the “quantity and value” plan, the “unit” plan, or 
variations of either, 


Model 285 is the ONLY completely electrified bookkeeping machine 
that computes and prints balances automatically! With it, the operator 
merely inserts the forms and records information . . . the machine does 
the rest automatically. 


Check your benefits in this partial list of automatic features: 


Automatic computing and printing of balances 
ortlessly extends quantity and value totals 


Automatic line proof of old balance pick up 
Avoids “human errors’, creates positive check 
Automatic tabulation from column to column 
ens time needed to handle each record 
Automatic dual cross computation of totals 
Computes, carries 2 balances simultaneously 
Automatic dates—prints month, day and year 
Speeds volume by reducing operator's work 


Automatic carriage return from any position 
Saves operator's energy for peak efficiency 


Manufacturers, retail stores, utilities, banks and most other types of busi- 
nesses say the Model 285 aids them on all accounting applications by 
cutting costs and keeping control figures up to the minute. 


Let it aid you. Your nearest Remington Rand specialist will analyze your 
needs with no obligation. Phone him now, or write us. 


BUFFALO 5S, NEW YORK 


REPORT TO ExEcy; 


Chicago, Dallas, Portland. [os “a por 16 
To get your name on the maj.” 

; : : {he mailing ec 
write either RFC headquarters in : a 
ington or to the nearest gional of hae t 


For disposal purposes, RFC di 
aircraft surpluses into fi Poy. 

Class A—tactical aircraft 
able only for military p 
will have only a limited c: 
a few sportsmen and play! 
haps an occasional commercial, thei 
who wants a plane for a ialized ; a bi 

Class B—transport aircraft. ‘| his z de 0 
will find a ready market, uy to the » me citl 
of saturation. The trouble is that 4 ‘ 
may be as many as 8,00( rplus tra : to it 
ports. Before the war, about 359 = pis h 
ports served the comme: = h: 


the U.S. ndly ¢ 


suppl 
/ lo wi 

or 10 
1), Ifh 
due aS $0 


Ua 


lasses 
usually g 
Doses, Th 
1an markg 


)\ 7 | 
¥> dlig 


1 
it Needs 


Class C—personal aircraft, incly¢i lling 

the liaison planes and light trip, nes sho 
— “us N 

$e Cc ; ft re | 

hese can be sold to individual byy recone 


again until the market is saturated 
Class D—equipment and componerfifhncy 
The iridustry itself will take back pill Aircraft 
of this class, but if the surpluses “eld ¢ 
to be absorbed they will have to fin backe 
wide market in other fields nufact 
Class E—unabsorbed surplus. This nt sim 
cludes damaged items and scrap. It Monics € 
also the overflow tank for surpluses #RPC has 
the other four classes that can find @iMent. of 
buyers. ally sec 
RFC has found that, in the presefilty is 
market, transport planes are gobbled wy mal 
at once. Flyable personal types move offoylar 1 


ynwilli 


fairly rapidly. The other surpluses scardiii¥et out | 
ly move at all. at is OV 
e Supply and Demand—Present met hing to 
ods of sale are framed with an cye Outsic 
the demand situation. Transports #Bquads 0 
allocated to commereial airlines (and {iihe prob 


few to foreign buyers) by the Surigompon 
Property Board on the advice of iphinks 
special interagency committee, whi borsepor 
includes representatives of the Stéiibnd inst 
Dept., War Dept., Navy, Commegiiither n 
Dept., Civil Aeronautics Board, fo 
eign Economic Administration, Rf 
and the Surplus Property Board. ; 
sales are made at OPA ceiling prc 
which are calculated from an elabor 
formula based on the lowest manuta 
tured cost during the first six mont 
of 1944. Commercial airlines may lea 
the planes or buy on a terminable i 
stalment plan if they don’t want to p: 
cash. 

Personal type aircraft are sold bol 
by sealed bid and on a fixed price bas 
Eventually, RFC wants to put a pn 
tag on everything and drop the bid 1 
tem. 
© Bidding Rules—In sealed bid sales,! 
the buyer wants to pay the ceiling pnd 
for a personal type plane, he can clo 
the deal as soon as it is put up for sk 
If he doesn’t think it is worth the ceiling 
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nently it isn’t), he will have 
je sealed bid and take his chances 
being topped by another bidder. 
supplies the bid forms. 
one with his bid, the buyer must 
- a 10% deposit (cash or certified 
4), If he gets the plane, the balance 
ye as soon as he takes it. 
sat Emptor—Buyers will have to 
their step when they decide to 
in a bid for surplus planes. All sales 
made on an “as is” basis. RFC war- 
ts neither flyability nor cligibility 
3 CAA certificate. It’s up to the 
er to inspect the plane and decide 
‘ther he will be allowed to fly it 
er he has bought it. RFC has been 
ndly criticized by aircraft dealers 
lling “as is.” Dealers think the 
bncs should be turned over to them 
lal buy reconditioning and sale, but RFC 
rated, unwilling to give them an exclusive 
Mponcaiency. 
back pl Aircraft components probably won't 
dluses old direct to the public but will 


Los Ay 
Mailing 
CTS In W 
10nal] off 
RFC diy 
lasses 
Usually 
roses, 
‘aN Markg 
VS and y 
Cla by 
Clalized 
l his on 
0 the » 
that th 
rplus tr 


350 try 


Needs 


Includj 
t traing 


to fin backed upstream to the original 
- mufacturers through an agency agree- 
- This iM ent similar to the one covering elec- 
‘ap. ItMMonics equipment and cutting tools. 
pluses MPC has had some trouble with the 
‘ind Ment. of Justice on its proposals but has 


ally secured a cautious O.K. One diffi- 
" Pteseiiilty is that many of the companies 
bled Mow making aircraft are licensees, not 
10V¢ ocular manufacturers. ‘They expect to 
S Scargiiet out of the business as soon as the 
ar is over, and don’t want to have. any- 
t metf@hing to do with resale of components. 
‘Outside Prospects—RFC has several 
quads of technical advisers working on 
e problem of finding a use for aircraft 
on ne outside the industry. It 
inks some of the parts—fractional 
horsepower motors, standardized gears, 
nd instruments—can be used widely by 
ther manufacturers, but the majority 
Mf a plane’s components are probably 
00 specialized for anything else. 
Regardless of the markets that RFC 
aps, a large part of the aircraft surplus 
ill wind up in the unabsorbed surplus 
lass. The Aircraft Division is now 
orking on an elaborate, to give 
motors and components technical 
schools. The only charge probably will 
be a few dollars to cover packing and 
ipping. Civic groups that want some: 


an 


* Finally, the Scrap Pile—Eventually | 


cven the give-away will 
mit After thet RFC wil and 
'o scrap the unabsorbed surplus. One 
of its problems is to sell the public on 
the idea that perfectly good 4a and 
components are better Fnked than left 
hanging over the market. 

At this stage, nobody knows whether 


j 
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.. When you use 
Acme Alaminam Castings 


YES, the savings which Acme’s complete service 
brings to users of Acme Permanent Mold Aluminum 
Castings begin as customers’ blueprints are checked. 
Often some slight design change recommended by 
Acme engineers results in a better casting—and sav- 
ings to the customer. 


At every step in production, Acme customers enjoy 
the economies of experienced efficiency, for Acme 
facilities include pattern and mold making as well as 
one of today’s most modernly equipped aluminum 
foundries. And Acme customers also enjoy the savings 
in assembly time that castings of uniformly high 
quality bring. Spectrographic and electrolytic analysis 
of metal used, plus X-ray and laboratory inspection, 
safeguard the quality of every Acme Casting. 

You can depend upon Acme to relieve you of your 


casting problems. Submit your requirements for 
recommendations and prompt quotation. 


) 
| 
' 
i 
q 
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REPORT TO Execyry 


the disposal authorities will be able to 
handle the aircraft surpluses without 
wrecking the market and demoralizing 
the industry. RFC means to make a 
sincere try, but the job is going to be 


a tough one. 


9. INVENTORIES, SCRAP 


+The Army and Navy—and to a much 
smaller extent, some of the other gov- 
ernment agencies—supervise sales of 
three kinds of surpluses without putting 
them through the regular disposal ma- 
chinery. They are: (1) contract ter- 
mination inventories; (2) scrap and sal- 
vage; (3) nominal quantities of any sal- 
able surplus. 
e Hard to Locate—Direct sales the 
owning agencies present one of the 
toughest problems in the surplus dis- 
posal picture from the buyer’s view- 
point. Because of the great number of 
small sales and the enormous variety 
of items, the Army can keep no central 
inventories or mailing lists. The Navy 
does maintain central lists, but in sales 
of termination inventories the contrac- 
tor handles the notification, and there 
is no way a prospective buyer can make 


sure that he will hear about all offerings . 


of the kind of goods he wants to buy. 

The Surplus Property Board is trying 
to tighten up its rules and get more 
uniformity into direct Army-Navy sales, 
but there is a limit on how much it 
can do. For the present, buyers will have 
to take the situation as they find it. 
¢ Contractor Makes ‘telo-Prapaaly 
speaking, contract termination inven- 
tories are not sold by the procurement 
agencies but by the contractors except 
in cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts and in 
cases where the government has fur- 
nished materials or equipment. When 
a contract is terminated, the War (or 
Navy) Dept. is obligated to clear the 
plant within 60 days after submission 
of satisfactory inventory lists, unless the 
contractor agrees to an_ extension. 
Throughout this plant clearance period 
the contractor owns the excess prop- 
erty. The Army takes title at the end 
of the 60 days, and turns the residual 
property (except scrap and nominal 
quantities) over to the appropriate dis- 
posal agency. 

During the _ clearance period the 
contractor is obligated to dispose of any- 
thing he can, subject to approval by the 
contracting officer (except where his 
claim is less than $10,000). He con- 
ducts the sale himself and uses an 
method he likes—auction, sealed bid, 
negotiation. If he wants to extend 
credit, contracting officers have author- 
ity to approve ordinary commercial 
terms but rarely use it. Since the goods 
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Lave not been declared surplus, they are _ nical services. The Army has abo, 
not subject to the buyer preferences and such offices located in the pring 
other similar restrictions of the Surplus __ industrial centers. Disposa officers ¢ 


Property Act. tell applicants something abo , 


Pricing Rules—Pricing in sales of con- property that contractors want t | 
tract termination inventories is gov- and may be able to suggest which . a 
emed by an order issued under the old are likely to include the kinds of og head! 
SWPA (Surplus War Property Adminis- wanted. GE superv 
tration). This instructs contracting Disposal officers will not undertake by. sal 
officers not to approve anything below provide copies of termination p,m PO 
prescribed price floors. tories or even complete lists o¢ Ja 
Small quantities of materials of any minated contracts. What informs; om ; 
type may be sold at the best price ob- they have will be limited to their o, shoul 
tainable if left over from a contract districts, and the buyer who wank cer at 
where the claim against the government do business on a nationwide scale y mand 
is less than $10,000. have to get in touch with each regi Bos 


Raw materials, if in commercial lots, separately. 
may be sold at the going market price; ¢ Navy Methods—Sales of Navy tem Ave. 
if less than commercial quantities, for nation inventories are supervised | 


the best price obtainable. the Navy Material Redistribution Ja ~ 
Other materials may be sold to any Disposal Administration and its } ; s 
buyer if the price is over 75% of either branch offices. The central office mig '~ C 
~ cost or the price he would have to pay tains a master bidders list, and the ; and 
normal sources of supply, whichever gional offices keep lists of buyers in the a 
is lower. If no buyers will pay this territories. When a contractor sty = 
much, the goods can be sold for the liquidating his inventory, he can secu C 
best price obtainable, provided the these lists from the regional offices “CO 
buyer agrees to use them himself and the NMR&DA, but he doesn’t have y 7 
not to resell for a profit. use them unless he wants to. po 
In the case of scrap, if the contrac- © Scrap and Salvage—Scrap and salvagg “- 
tor’s claim is $10,000 or more, the scrap sales in the Army are handled by iP 
is sold at market prices or the best vage officers at the spot where the su. 1h 
tice obtainable by competitive bidding. pluses are, subject to the general super _ 
hewn must warrant that they will not vision of the Service Command for the C 
use the material for any purpose except region. If you want to buy scrap from - 
scrap. any of the Army’s industrial install : 
ere to Look—Buyers who want to __ tions, such as arsenals, get in touch with ~ 
be notified of Army termination inven- the salvage officer direct if you knoy 
tory sales can start by getting in touch where the installation is. Otherwix en 


with the disposal officer at the nearest write to: (1) Redistribution & Salvag 
regional procurement office of the tech- Officer, Office of Chief of Ordnance, 


Inaugurated by the Treasury Dept., the “fish bowl” or “on-the-spot” method 
of selling surplus goods is continued by the Commerce Dept. The previous 
system of mailing bids was slow; would-be buyers now file bids at the 
sale, see them opened, hear awards (above), pay cash on the barrel-head. 
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Where to Find Out About 
Army Salvage Sales 


The nine Service Command 
headquarters of the Army will 
supervise sales of scrap and salvage 
oe by salvage Officers at the various 
ettake posts, camps, and stations within 
' ‘Oeil their areas. Businessmen who 
Of te ont information on scrap sales 
x, should write to the Salvage Off- 
‘Cll OWE cor at the following Service Com- 
a Sy mand headquarters: 

" wd Boston 15, Mass. (First Service 
Teg Command), 808 Commonwealth 


y te Ave. 
es, New York, N. Y. (Second Serv- 


- "Mice Command), Governor's Island. 
ms } Baltimore 2, Md. (Third Serv- 

- a ice Command), U. S. Post Office 
A ond Courthouse. 


bs Atlanta 3, Ga. (Fourth Service 
te Command), Post Office Bldg. 
, Columbus 18, Ohio (Fifth Serv- 
Fices om ice Command), Fort Hayes. 
“ee Chicago 6, Ill. (Sixth Service 
"Hi Command), Civic Opera Bldg., 
20 N. Wacker Dr. 


lal “Omaha 2, Neb. (Seventh Serv- 
the al ice Command), Federal Bldg., 
I su 15th and Dodge St. 

for a ~_ Dallas 2, Texas (Eighth Service 


Command), Santa Fe Bldg. 

Fort Douglas, Utah (Ninth 
Service Command). 

Washington 25, D.C., Penta- 


gon Bldg. 


P from 
instal 

ch with 
1 kno 
erwi 
Salvage 
Inance, 


ad (2) Redistribution & Salvage Off- 
rer, Office ef Chief of Chemical War- 
Service in Washington, the two 
echnical services operating industrial 
mstallations. Be as specific as you can 
bout the kind of scrap you want. 
Much of the Army’s industrial scrap 
ow moves under WPB allocation at 
piling prices. ‘The rest usually is sold 
by competitive bid on written invita- 
ion from the salvage officers. 
If you want to buy any other kind of 
my scrap or waste’from posts, camps, 
nd stations, and don’t know where 
hese are located, write the commanding 
neral of the nearest Service Com- 
mand, “attention Salvage Officer.” 
bales are usually by competitive bid- 
ling. Terms are straight cash, no credit. 
Navy follows about the same 
item as the Army in scrap sales, ex- 
rept that it uses the regi offices of 
he NMR&DA to supervise and keep 
bidders lists. Buyers should write the 
nea 4 regional office, specifying their 


nts, 
Nominal Quantities—Sales of nominal 
quantities of surplus have been han- 


thod 
vious 
+ the 
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Shey bing you 
from our molecular stills 


Unknown only a few years ago, multi-vitamin capsules and 
tablets loom large today as an important part of the pharma- 
ceuticals industry. 

Many of the better-known houses come to Distillation Products, 
Inc., for the vitamin A they include in their products. To men 
who know their vitamins, the reason is plain. The Distilled Con- 
centrates of Vitamin A Esters* which come from our molecular 
stills are eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, and 
accurate in potency. By every method of measurement, they are 
the finest vitamin A in the market. 

It is the unique process of molecular distillation in’ high- 
vacuum which endows our vitamin concentrates with ' these 
advantages. 

And now molecular distillation: is demonstrating more and 
more usefulness in other fields—the processing of waxes, oils and 
heavy chemicals, for example. It may prove to be a revolutionary 
new tool for you. We invite you to write for additional information. 

*Protected by U. $ product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process parents. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Zonccung Myt-Lhcuum Keseawh 


755 RIOGE ROAD West, ROCHESTER 13, NEW yYor« 


} 


VES 
<aiianen 
_ died on the same basis as «rap and 
Is th is t h e salvage, but offerings are not wideh ad. 

vertised, because most smal! lots ae 
be sold locally. In the past, t! Surph 
Property Board’s rules have allowe 


W amounts up to $2,500 (origina! cost) «, 
e e S D O be treated as nominal quantities, Th. 


ae 
° H Where to Find Out Ab 
in your production Navy Surplus Sales 7 


The Navy Material Redistriby 
tion & Disposal Administration 
and its 21 branch offices wil] han. 
dle the Navy's sales of crap, 
salvage, and nominal quantities, 
and supervise sales of inventories 
by contractors whose Navy orders 
have been terminated. Prospective 
buyers can get their names on the 
Navy’s mailing lists by writing 
either to the main office at 34) 
Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., or to the Officer in Charge 
at the nearest of the following 
Material Redistribution & Dis- 
posal Offices: 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 619 Peachtree 
St., N. E. 

Baltimore, Md., Franklin St. & 
St’ Paul’s Place. 

Boston 10, Mass., 421 Summer 
St. 

Buffalo 2, N. Y., 220 Delaware 
Ave. 

Chicago 4, Ill., 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd. 

Cincinnati 4, Ohig, 8th & Wal- 
nut St. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio, 11 Public 
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Detroit 26, Mich., 1249 Wash- 
; ington Bivd. 
AO Respirators safeguard his Hartford 4, Conn., 109 Ann St. 
Houston 2, Tex., Merchants & 
lungs — protect your production Manufacturers Bldg., 10th floor. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1009 Balti 
AO Respirators provide protection against dusts and more Ave. 


noxious fumes which can sap a man’s energy and Nuve Bide” Room 3 pon Van 


cause his lungs to lag on the job. ' Milwaukee 3, Wis., Plankinton 


Check th ibility of such weak i ion... Bldg., Room 7048. 
See ae POTS OE OS Oe Minneapolis 2, Minn., North- 
calling in an AO man to help formulate an effective respiratory western Bank Bldg., Room 1653. 


program. AO makes a wide range of respirators to protect against New Orleans 12, La., 632-636 


various hazards. You'll also find AO’s new respirator leaflet helpful. we on tg Madison 


It contains a chart which suggests the proper respirator for 139 Ave. 


hazardous jobs that endanger the lungs. Write for it today. J aaa 7, Pa., City Cen- 
€T ’ 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.,. Keystone 
Hotel. 
St. Louis 3, Mo., Missouri-Pa- 


$ cific Bldg., Room 604. 
American 0) Optical Seattle 14, Wash., Exchange 
COMPANY Bldg., Room .1740. 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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rom under their daily mountains of paper work, many a sec- 
retary, and many an executive, has paid conscious or unconscious 
tribute to the wartime efficiency of the Smith-Corona typewriter. 
Its easy “write,” speed in action and freedom from repairs have 
earned it a special place in the affections of its users. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE IN Y 
Groton Plant 


ee SMITH-CORONA 


ee 


REPORT TO EXECUTiver 


Navy took full advantage of this, but 
the Army set a limit of $100 for itself. 
The Surplus Property Board is now try- 
ing to work out a regulation setting a 
uniform $300 limit for both Army and 
Navy. 

Maritime Commission also has a cer- 
tain amount of direct selling to do, and 
it will supervise sales of termination 
inventories by its contractors. Buyers 
will deal through its eleven district 
offices (page 54). 


10. PRICES 


As long as wartime price controls 
continue, sales of ment-owned 
yer will be subject to OPA price 
ceilings unless specifically exempted. 
From a buyer's standpoint, this cuts 
two ways. It puts a limit on the price 
the government can charge him; it also 


limits the amount he can get on resale. 
“OPA’s basic rule (which 1s covered in 
Supplementary Order 94) is that gov- 
ernment sales and resales by purchasers 
are to be subject to the same regula- 
tions that cover ordinary sales of the 
same sort of s. Where OPA has 
established ceilings for a commodity— 
either by ial order or by its catchall 
General Maximum Price ulation— 
these ceilings usually will a to sur- 
luses. If the government-owned goods 
ve no counterparts in the civilian mar- 
ket, the ceilings in most cases are the 
original cost to the government. 

n some cases, OPA issues special 
orders for surpluses, cutting across all 
existing regulations. Like other dollar- 
and-cents ceilings, these special prices 
are based on a study of the commodity, 
the customs of the trade, the state of 
the market; and the cost picture. A 


Flashy x anes like the snow-defying Weasel (above left), and Indian’s 
t 


speedy 


n (above right), has caught public fancy, is easy to sell. But 


the myriad prosaic items, like Army crockery (below left) and folding cots 
(below right), may plague Washington agencies and merchandisers for years. 


‘fixed-price are that it cuts down pay 


typical special order set a ej] 
$1.25 on sales to wholesalers } 
Treasury of new steel tinned 
boilers, declared surplus by the hes 
This was somewhat less than coy ,, 
flecting the Treasury’s estin » 


the market would give. | al . 
on sales to retailers was set at $) « 
and that on resale to consumers ws ». 
at $2.50. . 
e Exempted Goods—Where gover 
ment-owned goods are not competitiy 


with anything in the ong market ap 
are not important to the general eco, 
omy, OPA exempts them from pric 
control entirely. An offering of hand. 
operated sirens, for instance, was 
proved recently on a no-ceiling bas; 
Any sale in which the value of 4) 
substantially similar items does po 
come to more than $300 is also ¢&. 
empted, except in rural auctions ¢op. 
ducted by RFC. 

To the Surplus Property Board an 
the disposal agencies, ceilings are on 
one of the factors that have to be con. 
sidered in pricing oe, The prob. 
lem is not just to figure out a leg 
price but a price that will move the 
goods in the quickest possible time, with 
the maximum return to the goven- 
ment, without upsetting the reguli 
market. 

@ Fixed Prices Later?—In most cases w 
far, the board has ducked the problem 
at least partially, by selling by competi 
tive bid or negotiation. This will wor 
as long as the market is hungry for 
= It probably won’t prove satis. 
actory when the wag is over and 
vilians can get what ‘they want from 
regular suppliers. After the last war 
disposal officers reported that compet: 
tive-bid sales discouraged buyers, ce 
ressed the regular market, and brought 
ower prices than were elicited by other 
methods. * 

Most of the experts now thunk that 
the Surplus Property Board and the 
disposal agencies will have to wor 
toward a fixed-price system for even 
thing they sell. ‘The advantages of t 


work (thus bringing in buver 
at red tape) and that it lets private s 
pliers know just where they stand 
relation to government offerings. Th 
disadvantages are the work involved i 
calculating prices for all the vanou 
surplus items and the danger that the 
wrong price will be set. If the govem 
ment puts too high a price on an item, 
the surplus won't move. If it prices 
too low, it will unsettle the regular 
market. 

SPB is now studying the idea of 
ricing by a straight statistical system 
d on descriptions of the goods 
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npet ae Spite of restricted civilian truck production —in spite of a shortage of skilled maintenance 
| work 


y for fien —in spite of the alarming fact that half the trucks in use today are over eight years old 


Satis- 

rhe American truck operators are hauling an annual wartime total of around forty-five billion 
' War, 
npeti- 
» de 
bag ificent job. * Our hats are off to America’s trucks, the men who built them, the men who 
omer 


m-miles on highways alone. * Day and night these trucks and their drivers are doing a mag- 


he Rpperate and drive them. They are writing a glowing chapter in our nation’s war history. 


| the 


WOTK 


Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles—of which a half million have been placed 


ver\ 
in service—are contributing their full share to this record of performance 
and dependability on the home front and are serving with distinction 

on many fighting fronts throughout the world. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PLANTS: CLEVELAND, DETROIT, SAGINAW MARSHALL, BATTLE CREEK, LAWTON, VASSAR, 
MASSILLON, WINDSOR (CANADA) 


JERS OF FINE PRECISION PARTS TO THE AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 


BUILDING A BRIDGE 
‘| UNDER FIRE 


THE STUFF OF WHICH 
_ BRIDGEHEADS ARE MADE 


a ee 
scenes ets ei a — — 
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It takes a lot of nerve to throw a bridge 
across a stream under fire, but our combat 
engineers have proved again and again that 
they have what it takes. These courageous 
soldiers have used Michaels Trestles to 
bridge many a stream in Europe and Asia... 
bridges sufficiently sturdy to carry heavy mo- 
bile equipment. @ The production of Bridge 
Trestles, V-Type Pier Trestles and other war 
essentials, now engages the entire facilities 
of the Michaels organization. When the 
emergency is over and the need for this ma- 
teriel no longer exists, Michaels will resume 
the manufacture of MI-CO Parking Meters, 
Time-Tight Exhibit Cases, Bronze Plaques 
and other civilian needs of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metal. In the meantime we'll be glad to 
send complete information on these products. 


. . Experienced Representatives Wanted 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


REPORT TO =xeEr 
without making a sey 
each lot. 
e Dangerous Bargams—( th CE 
prospective buyers to remember oa 
disposal agencies can’t at bare -4 
basement prices and still oid cres ing 
any disturbance in the ree:ilar gy Lov 


As a general proposition, 
have to be priced close to | 
ket; if not, they are likely to dro 4 
market down to their ley: , 

This doesn’t mean that iad 
competitor—will find no bargains a 
plus disposal. If you are invenioys , 
may figure out profitable uses fo; . 
pluses that other buyers have 
thought of. Or you may run acrg 
case in which disposal officials made 
mistake in pricing. If the di spond 
gram is generally successful, howe 
you can count on paying pr ecty mug 


the same prices for surpluses that , 
would pay if you bought from a) 
vate supplier. If bargains start tum 
up right and left, take a wary lool 


your own market and see if an 
pluses are hanging over it, because | 
many bargains will be a sign that 
whole system is breaking down 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


‘The first part of this “Guide. EN 
book to Surplus Disposal” ap- 
peared in the May 26 Issue of 
Business Week. It provided sim- Al 
ilar practical and comprehensive 
information on the government 
over-all plans arid operation 
war surplus disposal, analyzed the 
surplus disposal law and its pro- 
vision for “preferential buyers 
told where to find and how to b 
surplus producers’ goods, govei 
ment-owned plants, —_ machi 
tools, and other items of busines 
equipment. 

With the publication in th 
June 2 issue of the second part T 


of the “Guidebook,” both part 


will be reprinted to make a single struc 
brochure of the complete Report Ti dusts 
to Executives. One copy of the 

reprint will be mailed to am Th 
Business Week reader upon te part 
quest without charge. Additional Hi the, 


copies will be billed at the rate 


of 20¢ apiece. On_ orders the 
eleven or more, quantity prices affe 
will be quoted. Orders should | Tl 
be addressed to Paul Montgom : 

ery, Publisher, Business Week. con 


330 West 42nd St., New York thro 
18, N. Y. If checks are sent, 
they should be made payable to 
Business Week. 
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CENTURY MOTORS 
—A Vital Factor in Build- 
ing a Better Product ata 
Lower Cost. 
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vie [CENTURY Toratty EncLosep 
Ian Cootep morors Help You 


ard > Agatinst Shutdowns 


Due to Destructive Atmospheres 


ys vital parts of the Century TEFC motor sages, around the bearings, and between the 
are thoroughly protected against such de- outside cooling fins of the inner motor frame. 


ngle structive atmospheres as metallic and abrasive Many other mechanical and electrical ad- 
he dusts, metal cuttings, and coolant mists. vantages are built into Century TEFC motors 
an The inner closure that houses the operating to give them long life and effective operation. 


° 9 parts separates the inside from the outside air. Specify Century Motors on all your electri- 
Therefore the atmospheres that may shorten cally powered equipment. Engineered to the 
the life of standard open type motors do not functional characteristics of the machines they 
ices MM affect Century TEFC motors. drive to assure top performance — 
a The large, enclosed fan forces a Century Motors are a vital factor 
ek, controlled blast of cooling air in building a better product at a 
ork through the large, smooth air pas- lower cost. 


426 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


cakes 


PRODUCTION 


Snap-Up Houses 


Prefabricated sections are 
designed for flexibility and 
quick assembly. Research on two 
new types gets WPB backing. 


Two new systems of prefabricated 
housing have attracted the interest of 
the Office of Production Research & 
Development in Washington to the ex- 
tent that research on them, now near 
the end of the first phase, was under- 
written by that War Production Board 
section. 


e Flexible Design—Both ideas are based 


on a patented system of joining house - 


sections developed by Prof. George B. 
Brigham of the University of Michigan. 
In effect, the system is built around a 
channeled section of .steel with rails 


which snap into grooves at the edges 
of the sections. 

In this manner it is possible to join 
uniformly sized sections of homes with 
considerable flexibility of design and 
home layout. One plan worked out on 
this basis is the Youtz unit system of con- 
struction, named after Philip N. Youtz, 
chief of the consumers product branch 
of OPRD; the other is the Brigham 
system. 

The Youtz development is primarily 

for factory prefabrication and assembly. 
Sections 8x16 ft. on the exterior, with 
interior height of 8 ft., are constructed 
at the factory for linkage at the home 
site as may be specified. 
e Square Sections—The oe plan, 
even more flexible, is primarily intended 
for fabrication on the home site. Its 
sections are 3 ft. square. Brigham en- 
visions the day when they may be sold 
in lumberyards like sash or doors, as 
complete units. 


On the University of Michigan cam- 
pus, prefabricated units are snapped 
together to make a 56x32-ft. Youtz 
home (below), complete with seven 
rooms, five closets, automobile shelter, 
and storage space. Finished in natural 
wood, the units are fastened by steel 
channels fitted into grooves lining 
each section. Like the Youtz struc- 
ture, the experimental Brigham sec- 
tion (left) has open-truss steel joists 
for roof and floor. Composed of 3- 
ft. sections, the Brigham house also 
snaps together but, for flexibility, is 
built up piecemeal on the home site. 


72 


In both cases imp 
home construction cost 
A Youtz home would eae 
a utility unit (includin; 
sink, bathroom, etc 
about $950, fixtures 
least two additional unit. --4 
somewhere around $5(\ 
are added they would « 
they would not require f 
tion needed only to | 
might require only two 
narrow sides and might 
about $200. Erection 
about $25 per unit. 

e No Basements—The Bri 


AM Syst 
not worked out yet in a ich def 
is expected by its developer to q 
possible a home costing ut half 


that of an orthodox frame |iouse of 
same size. 

Neither system would require q h 
ment. The house would rest on 4 
built of open truss type steel joists, } 
air would circulate from a furnace dy 
into the open space between base 
floor levels, about six inch« apart, y 
would enter the room through regist 
placed as desired. Similar sect; 
would comprise the roof, but the inj 
space would be packed with insulatj 
material. 
e Easy to Disassemble—lhe chang 
sections which snap into place wo 
in actual construction be sunk j 
mastic material - lining the bor 
grooves, which would provide a 
against weather. This would make 
possible to disjoin the sections ata 
time for reassembly into different 
larger designs as desired. 


‘ 


Titusville's Hope 


Historic oil town agog ove 
Minneapolis engineer's plan 
revive depleted fields with ne 
production techniques. 


Titusville, Pa. (pop. 8,126), has po 
war dreams—three dimension, techn 
color dreams. Lots of cities have p 
war projects, developments, and ie 
But those of Titusville are different 

They are geared to the unique py quae 
sonality and operations of colorful Jo 
B. Hawley, Jr., of Minneapolis (BY 
Dec.18’43,p44). A hydraulic engine 
recognized ability, the boss of Nort! 

Pump Co. and its affiliated Northe 
Ordnance, Inc., has turned his energ 
to regenerating northwestern Pen 
vania crude oil fields in which pro 
tion has ceased or dwindled under | 
nary recovery methods. 
e Old Sands, New Techniques—\' 
profits from his eminently succes 
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HE'S NOT CELEBRATING! 


So the war’s all over! So you're celebrating . . . taking a few days off... 
having fun! Wait a minute, brother! Know what it’s like to lie in a foxhole 
and hear the unearthly scream of “Banzai” in the night? How it feels to 
have your guts torn out by shrapnel? How you'd face the future with aluminum 

where a leg used to be? Or with your sight in the head of a dog? For God’s sake, 
get back to work ... buy more bonds... give more blood. Every little bit you do 
is important. Remember, the shorter the war, the fewer American boys killed. 


Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
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Air Express Saves *2,000 
For Texas Plant ~ Cost ‘180 


> 


2 P.M. TUESDAY— Drop-hammer press breaks down in Texas war plant. Nearest 
replacement part is in the East, over three normal shipping days away. To avoid costly 
shutdown, the manager telephones for a new part via Air Express, even though the 
part weighs 250 pounds. 


~ 


7 A.M. WEDNESDAY — Replacement part 
lands at Texas airport. Air Express 
charges were $180. But manager figures 
a saving to the plant of three precious 
production days and a saving of $2,000 in 
overhead by avoiding a shutdown. 


a 


FIGURE IT OUT yourself. How much would 
it cost you per day if your business — 
or a part of it — came to a standstill for 
lack of essential parts or material? Re- 
member, the nation’s inventory is within 
hours of your door, via Air Express, 


Specify Air Express — Low Cost for High Speed 


25 Ibs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. Same- 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 
off-airline points in the United States. Direct service to scores of foreign countries. 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for “Quizzical Quizz,” a buok- 
let packed with yo Sat el help you 


. solve many a shipping problem. | 


Express Agency, Air Express Divisio 
Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it 
at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


work in producing gun 1 
Navy (he plunged head) into 
work long before Pearl Har}ior ang , 
formed what Navy men t : ’ 
. ve rg Produd 
tion “miracle”’), Hawley 
prove that his new techni 
more oil out of these | 
sands. 

Titusville is 100% behi Hawk 

for success in his venture y ould priy 
a new oil boom. The city preparing 
to spread a big “welcome” mat for hin 
though his visits there are rare. Thg 
Chamber of Commerce has cyen giye 
its backing to a corporation which hg 
completed plans to purchase and oper 
ate a Titusville hotel in which a suite of 
rooms will be set aside under permanen 
lease for the use of Hawley and hj 
associates. 
e Heat and Pressure—Hawley’s idea jj 
to use heat and pressure to force the oj 
out of the sands. The idea is not ney, 
but his techniques are. And he is back. 
ing his ideas with his own cash. (Some 
say he already has spent $5,000,000 in 
Pennsylvania for oil and gas lands, drill 
ing, equipment.) 

Typical of his projects is one calling 

for drilling six pressure wells around a 
producing well and forcing gas into each 
to exert pressure toward the producer, 
Another envisions drilling wells every 
100 feet at a point where the oil-bearing 
sand is 600 to 800 feet across. These 
six or séven wells then will be shot with 
nitroglycerin simultaneously, the idea 
being that the resultant underground 
upheaval will break and fissure the sand 
to such an extent thgt application of 
pressure will force out oil in worthwhile 
quantities. 
e Two Shafts and a Tunnel—Work on 
Hawley’s biggest project for “mining” 
oil (BW —May20'44,p63) has been 
halted temporarily until power lines 
can be strung to bring in more electnc 
current. Undertaken only a few miles 
from the site of the Drake well, credited 
with being the first to be drilled for 
the specific purpose of finding peti 
leum, it involves sinking two shafts a 
half mile apart and connecting them 
with a tunnel running underneath the 
oil sand. 

Holes will be bored upward through 

the rock cap at the bottom of the sand 
Natural gas under high pressure and 
superheated steam will be forced down 
other holes from the surface to push 
the oil downward into the tunnel, where 
it will be collected. 
e As Oil Men See It—Titusville and the 
surrounding oil communities near w hich 
Hawley is working may be excited over 
his efforts, but oil men are not too 
sanguine over possible results. The pro) 
ects are expensive, and whether te- 
sultant increases in output justify the 
cost remains to be seen. 
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hich one is the heiress? 


has become the customary fiber for an ever-widening 


Rayon’s influence has made women’s ready-to-wear a 
3 billion dollar industry, in which an estimated half- 


ctr ¢ isa working girl, the other a debutante. Yet, from 
miles — s ° ° ef . 
sway they are dressed, it is almost impossible to tell range of fabric textures. 
lited ¢ ¢ “ 
for ich is which. For today, fashionable apparel is available 
etro prices that maillions of women can afford. 
ts 1 . . ee ’ . 
hem (2 Major force in democratizing women's fashions has 


the fen the increasingly widespread use of rayon. Today 
ore than half of women’s dresses are made of rayon. 
The reasons are easily understood. Rayon, being a 
and {Man-made fiber, is the subject of constant improvement 
Ww" Bd development through scientific research. As its price 
is dropped from $4.75 a pound to 55¢ a pound, its qual- 
ics and uses have advanced at a corresponding rate. It 


» BMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


million people earn their living. This has had social as 
well as economic effects. To dress smartly is no longer 
the special privilege of a wealthy few. It is a hunger that 
any woman of average means can now satisfy. 

Here, then, is another aspect of the broad contribu- 
tion to a better life for all America that is being made 
by the continuous research program of the American 
Viscose Corporation. 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 


America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
the Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. 1.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 
Nitro, W. Va; Front Royal, Va. 


245 U.S. Pat. Om, 


CROWN 


TESTED 


awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN*® 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability 
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Drinking Trough for the Iron Horse 


Steam locomotives get pretty thirsty. 
So drinking troughs for the iron horse 
stand, at intervals, along the rails. 
Exposed to extremes of weather, and 
properties of the water itself, these vital 
water tanks must be protected against 
corrosion ... inside and out. Railroads 
provide this protection with Flintkote 


Hydralt Emulsion. . . and use it also for 
their pipelines, signal towers, bridges, 
buildings, etc. 

This Hydralt Emulsion is only one of 
many Flintkote developments that you 
might use, advantageously, in building, 
preserving and maintaining your prop- 
erties...or in processing your products. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


From paper boxes to tree-healing com- 
pounds . . . from subway flooring to sky- 
scraper roofing... from interior finishing 
to exterior waterproofing .. . from adhe- 
sives to expansion joints... from bitu- 
minous enamels to industrial cements 

. from protective coatings for indus- 
trial structures to a wide line of 
building materials for new con- 
struction and modernization. 


bens 


With the skills, knowledge, and equip- 
ment developed through 43 years of suc- 
cessful experience, Flintkote laboratories 


and engineers are particularly qualified ‘ 


to serve you, today and during the dif- 
ficult period of postwar readjustment 
ahead. Offices in principal cities. THE 
FLINTKOTE CO., INC.,30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y., 55th and 
Alameda Sts., Los Angeles 54, Cal. 


“FLINTKOTE 
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NEW PRODUC 


Continuous Copyer 


Contact photographi 
tically anything written, 
drawn, or photograph« 
in full scale quickly by 
CP-421, 42-in. Conti 
manufactured by the A 
copy Equipment Co., 2 
Chicago 14. It not o 
any widths up to 42 in 
but is wide enough to 
more operators to put 
small work through simu 

Operation is said to 1 
nical training. ‘The ope 


an original with a piece of sensit 
photocopy paper in orginan 
dued, light, and lays them on a: 
endless belt at convenient hand | 
The belt whisks them through the 
chine, exposes them to the rays of 
of two cool 40-w., 48-in. fluorese 
lights, and deposits the print, read 
development, into a handy tray at 
top of the machine. 

Exposure time is governed both | 
the speed of the belt, which is adjust 
to any requirement from | ft. pera 
to 20 ft. per min. by a small knob 
the operator’s right, and an adjust 
shutter opening through which the 
posing light passes. One fluores 
tube is amber, for making negati 
the other, white for making positi 
A large cabinet in the base of thes 
chine provides storage for supplies 


Treatment for Galvanizing 
Year before last the Iridite treatm 


for giving zinc or cadmium surfaces b 
an olive drab color and a lasting ¢ 
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Look! An Artist 


NG a water-color brush to paint a dairy barn may be in 
keeping with artistic dignity, but it sure won't make 
bel give any more milk. 


accomplish results it’s much better sense to suit the 
to the job... regardless of personal preference or artistic 


business men know this. When they want to paint 
sy picture of their products in the minds of millions 
ugh advertising, they use a big broad brush. That brush 
ts in one mighty stroke over 6,500,000 homes in the 
t prosperous industrial markets of America. It is Puck- 
Comic Weekly. 


S publication does not rely on slick paper for its appeal. 
20,000,000 readers do not peer at it through lofted lor- 
¢s. No, Puck is too close to their hearts for any such 

d-offish attitude. They pore over Puck; they read it to 
children. The whole family gets joy and entertainment, 
and laughter, from its “‘all-star cast” of characters. 


There’s “Jiggs and Maggie,” “Blondie,” ““The Katzenjam- 
mer Kids,” “Skippy,” “Little King,” ‘Tillie the Toiler,” 
“Donald Duck,” “Toots and Casper,” ‘Snuffy Smith,” 
“Little Annie Rooney,” “The Phantom,” ‘Prince Valiant,” 
“Popeye,” “Jungle Jim,” “Flash Gordon,” “Tippie” and 
others...all features that fascinate the American public. 


All surveys show that readership of advertisements in Puck 
is astoundingly high. Distributed through 15 great Sunday 
newspapers from coast to coast, Puck packs a sales punch 
that can create huge postwar demands for your products 
and services. 


If you have a big sales job to do, Puck-The Comic Weekly 
can help you do it in a big way! No advertisement in Puck 
ever gets less than preferred position because only one ad- 
vertisement is published on a page—in one-third, one-half 
or full-page size. Call or write Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
now. The addresses are: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


ll en ote hn het Cette epee eh 


A War Bond Message Designed and Contributed by b a; 
Buell Engineering Company, Inc., New York ue 


DUST RECOVERY 
SYSTEMS 


sion-resistant finish can 


oratories of Rheem Re “Pros 7 
Inc., Standard Oil Bld; sti > 
(BW-Sep.4’43,p72). Now ther 
formulating Iridite Gal, nal 


ment for providing galva 
with high resistance to 

It is applied to parts, , t 
bues, or hot dip galva 
dipping at normal roo ' 
and without electric cy \ 
dye colors can be add 
Accelerated corrosion t 
salt spray specification 


Bureau of Standards ar ' 
indicated no sign of whit 
hot-dip galvanized pal ft 
hours of exposure to bri Ss 
+. 
a 
THINGS TO COME oP. 
Bae 
Relatively small dic for ¢ + 
ture trucks, buses, agri ue 
chinery, power boats, a tat 4 
ary or portable power plants mY 
) oa 
operate on oils of as heavy vis ‘a 
&! 


ity as fuels customarily 
in large low-speed eng 
professor of diesel engin 
his way. His development, yet 

patented, is described 

new type of mixing mt : 
Since heavy fuel oils ar 
lower in price than light 
conta as many Or mo! 
transportation or just plain p 
would be available at lo\ 


wo) 
ore - 


e Blades for bandsaws of 
future will be «changed like 440.3539 


many razor blades—not beca sia 
the teeth will be dull, but bec 3 
the whole blade will have becom q 
worn out after a long and pro 
tive life. A new form of | ‘ 


tooth for sawing wood, plast 
rubber, aluminum, magnesi 
and other nonferrous me! 
promises to hold its cutting cdg 


throughout its life span with 
resharpening. 


e At least one design of home 
freezer for frosting and conserving 
postwar foodstuffs at subzero tem 
peratures will be upright and rec- 
tangular in general conformation, 
hence theoretically easier of acces 
than orthodox cylindrical or hon- 
zontal freezers. Because it wil 
look enough like a standard elec: 
trical refrigerator of the same 
make to be its brother, the de 
signers are wondering if appar 

ently minor variations in its & FM 
terior design will differentiate t 
sufficiently for the queen of the 
peacetime kitchen. 
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_ 
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Color in the Black 


Technicolor nursed through 
lean days; now it's riding high, 
unable to meet film demand of 
motion picture industry. 


Technicolor, In¢., is riding high in 

supplying 97% of the color film used 
by the movie industry, but its president, 
Herbert T. Kalmus, believes that some 
healthy competition would be good for 
the company. 
e Unorthodox Invitation—His  stock- 
holders must have been startled to read 
recently in the firm’s annual report an 
invitation for sound and efficient com- 
petition to help care for the anticipated 
postwar rush for color film and to as- 
sure ever-improving quality and steadily 
lowering costs. 

Technicolor’s war-restricted facilities 

and high costs (color film costs three 
times as much as black and white) re- 
tarded an all-out swing to tint films, 
Kalmus believes. He told stockholders 
that present demand for Technicolor 
would warrant doubling the company’s 
plant and equipment. Such an expan- 
sion would care for only a third of the 
needs of the picture industry—hence his 
bid for a rival to share with him the 
responsibility of keeping the movie 
people happy. 
e Competitive Edge—Technicolor’s re- 
search and engineering work during the 
past decade should give the company 
a competitive edge for many years. Hol- 
lywood sources report that Ansco and 
du Pont have color film that will come 
out of the laboratory as soon as govern- 
ment restrictions are lifted. The armed 
services have been using some Ansco- 
color, thus expediting research for that 
company. 

J. A. Ball, for years associated in the 

development of ‘Technicolor, is now 
connected with du Pont as special re- 
search consultant. 
e Licenses Exchanged—Eastman Kodak 
Co. supplies Technicolor with raw film. 
The two companies have a cross-licens- 
ing agreement covering the use of cer- 
tain patents. Another Eastman contract 
provides for cooperation in research and 
development. Technicolor controls 
about 300 patents. 

Since the introduction of the three- 
celor process in 1932, Technicolor’s 
sales have set new records yearly, except 
in 1942. Last year, Technicolor printed 
161,979,084 ft. of film as against 125,- 


80 


773,775 ft 


773,775 ft. in 1943 (5,526,128 ft. in 
1932). Its Hollywood plant normally is 
rated at 140,000,000 ft. annually. ‘The 
stepped-up production is a tribute to 
Technicolor's training of wartime help 
to perform duties that are highly tech- 
nical. 

e More Features—T'wenty-nine feature- 
length movies were done in ‘Technicolor 
last year (28 in 1943) in addition to 
the U. S. Navy-Twentieth Century-Fox 
documentary feature, ‘The Fighting 
Lady. This is only 7% of the 426 fea- 
ture pictures turned out by the movie 
industry in 1944, but is about a third 
of the films in the “colossal,” high-cost 
bracket. (A deterrent at present is the 
desire of distributors to make their 
War Production Board allocations of 
raw film go as far as possible, which 
makes them reluctant to provide stock 
for color jobs.) 

Technicolor, Ltd., the British affiliate, 
photographed four features and sold 
33,003,297 ft. of film, a 33% increase 
over 1943. Many shorts and cartoons 
in addition to much secret military 
work were done in Technicolor. 

e Record Sales—The company’s cash 
register rang up a record of $11,194,380 
for products and services in 1944, as 
compared to $9,292,927 in 1943. Serv- 
ices include processing the film, leasing 


In the field since 1914, Technicolor’s 
president, Dr. Herbert T. Kalmus, has 
combined extensive technical knowl- 
edge with business know-how to bring 
his company to a point where all it 
wants is competition—and materials. 


cameramen and specia 
pose the negative, and 
specialists (headed by \ 
give advice on sets. ‘| 
its from $1,103,704 in 
156 in 1944. 

Profits of Technicolo: 
fiscal year ended Novy. 
£23,138. 

Net earnings per shar 
95¢, and in 1943, $1.22 
dividend was declared 
holders have received 
larly, ranging from 25¢ | 
A 25¢ dividend paid 
indicate a hike over | 
et 50¢ a share on the 
of common stock. 

e Monopack Film—A 
development from ‘l'echni 
tories is a monopack type 
can be exposed im any on 
and-white type of studio « 
tofore, special, expensive ca 
by Technicolor, have been 
dle the three-color proce 
has been used to shoot fi 
but it probably will not | 
the industry generally unt 
war. 

In the three-color proce 
light from a photographed 
a single lens and strikes a } 
of the light passes throug! 
and a-green filter to a green-s 
primary negative. Deflected at rig 
gles, the remainder of the light is 
sorbed by the two other primary neg 
tives which are sensitive to blues a 
reds. From these color separation neg 
tives, a special posftive relief ir 
printed and developed. 

e Exclusively Color?—Movic 
generally forecast a big rush t 
color photography after “the war. § 
conceive that only newsreels—vwl 
speed is essential in making prints 
may be in black and white, 

To care for this prospective avalanch 
of business, Technicolor has in ¢ 
works a postwar program: (1) to bul 
a new plant to care for expanding need 
(2) to bring out of the laboratory ma 
improvements delayed by the war, (3 
to establish additional  laboratong 
abroad; (4) to adopt new photograpli 
devices of the monopack type in ord 
to obviate the need for using sped 
cameras. 

e Started in 1914—Such a program 
far cry from the earliest Technicol 
laboratory built in a railway car. Df 
Kalmus and Dr. Daniel Frost Comstod 
both graduates of the Massachusetts | 
stitute of Technology, and W. Burt 
Wescott started Technicolor work 
1914. Technicolor Motion Pictu 
Corp. was incorporated Nov. 19, 1% 
under the laws of Maine; it is whol 
owned by Technicolor, Inc., charter 
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# There's Nothing OLD-FASHI 
a J About Aluminum Refi ner’s 


wa 


LLL OL OP OO 


Though 25 

Ps years of experience \ 

le pris in refining Aluminum ’ 
cin Alloy Ingot is available 
ee to you at Aluminum Refiners, 

there is nothing archaic or dated 

in Aluminum Refiners methods. \ 


The very latest in melting equipment 
—in scientific laboratory controls— 
is in use in Aluminum Refiners plants. 


Nowhere will you find more up-to-the 

minute practices and controls than those 
which guide every step in the produc- 
tion of Aluminum Refiners Alloy Ingot. 


‘— a Here is a source in which you can 

to bul have implicit confidence to supply 

g needs exactly the Aluminum Alloy 
ry mal Ingot your order specifies. 
war, | 
oraton 
ographi 
In Ord 
specu 


ram is 
— 


=3 DIVISION OF BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS 
setts CORPORATION «+ DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Burta GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BUILDING 
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Rice: Barton Sliance Synchro, A 


Ri ian 
h Re 
wipped 7D rive Jo" trolled tension 
14 ; 


Ran 
ect ater 


Type T Heavy-duty Reliance D-c. 
otor, ical of those used for 

adjustab > wed drives on proc- 

essing machines of many types. 


TOP QUALITY RESULTS... 


at Yard pet Mliniit,/ 


Cloth printing machines illustrate the many advantages, 
in addition to high operating speed, which are obtain- 
able when processing machinery is driven and controlled 
by Reliance Motor-Drive. 


Material is fed continuously, with tension automatically 
controlled. Pushbuttons at one end of the machine cen- 
tralize control of all operations at the operator’s finger 
tips—“‘run slow”, “jog”, “run fast”, “stop”, “rapid stop”, 
etc. Along with increased quantity of output, quality and 
uniformity are improved. 


These are typical results of the application of Reliance 
Motor-drive to many operations in a variety of indus-' 
tries. Phone or write to the nearest Reliance office for 
more detailed information. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ¢ Boston * Buffalo ¢ Chicago ® Cincinnati * Detroit © Greenville (S.C.) © Houston 
Kalamazoo * Los Angeles ¢ Minneapolis © New York ¢ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland 
(Ore.) © St Louis © San Francisco © Syracuse © Washington, D.C. © and other principal cities 


RELIANCE”: MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive 1s More Than Power’ 


in 1922 under the Del tate } 


Its early backers in the L 
William H. Coolidge, | n ne 7 
tion attorney; the late / Erich. 
of McCann-Erickson ad Nr 
and the late William ‘| i. 


famed New York district noe Ol 
to 1926, $2,500,000 was ‘Et 
company’s income was ss 


cott left the firm in ] Dr Ci 
stock, in whose name ma f the } 
patents were issued, quit 1925 af 
a rift. EE 
© Hollywood Skeptical- Ka / 


business ability in findin \ 
and promoting the enter 
company together thro the 
years. ‘The company wa 
producing several pictures 
skeptical Hollywood what colo; } 
do. After the transition f ilent 
talking pictures, Technicolor yp, 
into prominence about 19? A pr 

ture rush to color collapsed y 
few years, primarily becaus« } 
was just a_ two-color proc 


green. 
Technicolor then brought out 4 
present three-color process, which ad 


blue. Dr. Kalmus peddled it in 
wood, but producers, their fin 
burned, were wary of color. Walt h 
ney in 1932 finally tried it in F' 
and Trees, one of his Silly Symphon 
and later made color history wit! 
cartoon shorts as Three Little Pigs 
Big Bad Wolf. 

Another boost came when John 
(Jock) Whitney’s Pioneer Picture 
produced in 1933 a color short. | 
Cucaracha, and followed with the 
ture, Becky Sharp. Hollywood th 
staged its renascence,in colo! 


Banks at Peak 


Deposits and earnings s03 
to new records. Bulk of inco 
now comes from securities, loa 
ratio dropping below 1943 leve 


Total deposits of the 13,263 
mercial banks insured by the Fede 
Deposit Insurance Corp. in 1944 1 
creased 20.8% to $125,751,795,0) 
new record. Earnings after taxes 4 
soared to another record peak. fi 
expanded 18% to $751,000,000 4 
represented a 9.7% return on aver 
total capital accounts, compared \ 
8.8% in 1943. 

e Expanding Capital—Only $253.0! 
000 of earnings, or 35%, was distribu 
in dividends or interest on capital, 4 
almost $500,000,000 was retained 
the business. Some additional capi 
stock was sold, and total capital 
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C ~ New York's First Bank || si aca rel ob OE Personal Trusts 

7 : Established 1784 | He a? Since 1830 

Kalm, a = y 

bei <8 WALL STRESS 

" “No less urgent, 

vn no less difficult...” 

ted q 

Si “Our victory is but half won...The 

- job ahead is no less important, no less 

pho urgent, no less difficult than the task 

Pe which now happily is done. I call 

cs upon every American to stick to his 

by post until the last battle is won. Until 
that day, let no man abandon his post 
or slacken his efforts.”’ 

* —PRESIDENT TRUMAN 

s,l 

3 leve 

— Support the 7th War Loan! 

Fede 

‘ BANK OF New York 

ei 48 Wall Streete—New York 15 

Seen UPTOWN OFFICE! MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 

in Commercial Banking Executor and Trustee 

Member Federal hin Insurance Corporation 


EPs 


ae 


ee 


Se Sean 


ready for 
you to use 
at once 


This ts 
Telegram oe Ulrate 
| ay unl 
dicated 


Not Restricted by outmoded ... or to carry through any other logical 


thinking, rules and customs, Commercial business move. Under our Commercial 
Credit is ready to act immediately to help Accounts Financing Plan you can use our 


your business meet any situation that calls money for as long as you need it... with 
for more cash. Thousands or millions are no demand obligations hanging over you 
available at once . . . to give your business head. What's more, we will not interfere 


more working capital . . . to reshape or with your management of limit your opera- 
modernize your plant... to expand your tions in any way. For quick action, wire, 
business or finance the purchase of another —_- write or phone thenearest office listed below. 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore, 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Me than S65.000.000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


counts expanded som 
during 1944 to total 
at the year-end. 
Particularly noticeab] 
tions is the wartime tr 
income on loans and ft! 
pendency of banks for . 
income from. security 
91% of which was rece; 
by direct federal obligat 
e Loan Ratio Drops—D 
some $2,500,000,000 d, 
loans and discounts of 
banks on Dec. 31, 1944 
less than 16% of asset 
lower ratio than reporte: 
year-end, and total incon 
fell below 1943 levels » 4 
average rate of return dropped fm 
3.85% down to 3.44%. sie 
The group’s holdings of U. § 
ment obligations, however 
to almost $75,000,000.000 


(One 0! 
veiled 
, I ede 
n sevel 
casting 
entor, 
wy YO! 


And income from the inycstmen nt of 
securities provided about 50% of ake 
last year’s profits, compared with only syste 
some 33% from loans, a far cry collin 


Like D 


the days before the war when incog 


from loans was the most importlilite of | 
item in a bank’s earnings statement ratio’ 

Aiding 1944 earnings was the snl to t 
amount of losses and chargeoffs, Ras cent 
cause of rising prices and wartime p; teneI— 
perity, these came to only $266,\0(flllbad his 


000, the lowest amount  reporeliihtransm 
since deposit insurance began in 19MM a ce 
Equally helpful was the $3672, tion. 
of income representing recoveries g™mmpmewh: 
“bad” assets, or profits on se natic di 
sold or redeemed; 1944 prove Quiet 
third year since 1934 when re pbcom! 
have exceeded chargeoffs. lannin, 
e Uptrend in 1945—Bank profits t vated | 
year have been pretty generally rugmmsion ( 
ning above 1944 levels and official as vot 
federal supervisory agencies expect thigmmposed ¢ 
uptrend to lead many banks to sha rounds 
benefits with their depositors, perhagmmwdenc 
by raising the rate of interest paid ogjimsting 
time deposits or by reducing some seyggggo0 me 
ice charges. jould 1 
The trend of recent bank earning 


Anot! 
has also given many outsiders a yen? mmis 
enter the banking field. Not since tggmhat th 
twenties has this urge been so stro easur! 
and increasing inquiries about the 4 Bdio a 
tablishment of new banks are reportggmNielser 
in many sections of the country, incl’ 40,p3 
ing the New York area. FCC 

Federal and state banking officigjMay26 
however, haven’t forgotten the |ugjgjgystem 
“overbanked” 1920s, or the aftermalgamst the 
They are checking qualifications veqgmmpacker 
closely and demanding that applicaippeal 
fully prove the need for new bankagegain— 
facilities in their communities. A qjpomm 
result, few new national or state intgggpventu 
tutions are being set up these dae Que 
despite the current craving to be gre th 
banker. mith 
ink 
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Centercasting, new system 
testing listeners’ reactions, is 
bbed by FCC, but backers 
y it's too good to drop. 


presenta 


ca Tse ¢ 

the ve 
C insu 
“Present 
NS ig 


the }9 


TOM loaqll§ One of the ingenious radio services 
ause {lB viled at the allocation hearings of 
ped frojll/. Federal Communications Commis- 
»n several months ago is called “ccn- 
S. Loverfilcasting” (BW—Jan.20’45,p17). Its 
Se 33.3@ientor, Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith of 
‘ing 19 York City (formerly a vice-presi- 
tment fot of Radio Corp. of America and 
% of fll a consulting engineer), explains the 
with op system as “a means of radio voting 
Cry frog polling.” 

incon Like Dialing a Telephone—The oppo- 


mportagiilmte of broadcasting, which sends in- 


ment, ation outward from a central sta- 
the sy on to the many owners of radio receiv- 
offs. Balls centercasting would permit a radio 
‘Me profil/™stener—by a system of pushbuttons—to 
266, )00MREnd his opinions instantaneously from 
Teportefilm transmitter installed in his own home 


in 193 
000,09 
eries 9 
ecuntig 
ved th 


2COVer 
-COVETIG 


a central receiving and tabulating 
tion. The system would operate on 
bmewhat the same theory as the auto- 
atic dial telephone. 

Quietly proposed by the centercasting 
ubcommittee of the Radio Technical 
anning Board in the midst of the 
cated controversy over FM and tele- 
sion (BW—Nov.11'44,p19), the idea 
as voted down by FCC in its pro- 
ned allocations last January on the 
ounds that there was not sufficient 


fits ¢ 
lly m 
icials ( 
ect th 
to sha 


perhapmvidence as to the practicality of center- 

paid ogmmesting to justify iecstion of the band 

ne sen@mmm00 megacycles wide which the system 
pould need. 


‘arming Another System—In addition, the 
yen ‘fommission called attention to the fact 
nce tMlhat there already exists a means for 
strongmmeasuring the listening habits of the 
the qdio audiences—specifically, the A. C. 
-portegmielsen Co.’s “audimeter” (BW—Dec. 
includ 40,p38). 

FCC, in its final proposals (BW— 
ficalf™lay26’45,p96), apparently ignored the 
e lulmystem entirely, but this won’t be the 
rmatifa™st the public will hear of radio voting. 
s \empackers of the system say that they will 
licanigi™ppeal to the commission again and 
gain—that they've got something the 
mmission will have to recognize 
entually. 

Question of Costs—On the other side 
te the skeptics who admit that Gold- 
mith’s idea is technically possible but 
hink that it is a bit of “blue sky.” 
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Specifically they have in mind the tough 
economic wrinklés to be ironed out, 
such as the cost of the transmitter and 
receiver. 

Actual equipment consists of a box, 

entirely separate from the radio receiy- 
ing set, with two wires: One would plug 
into an electric wall socket; the other, 
a transmission line the size of a lamp 
cord, would run out the window to a 
smal] transmitting antenna fastened to 
the wall of the house. 
e Buttons for Opinions—On top of the 
box, which would be installed in the 
homes of carefully selected voters, there 
would be a group of buttons to register 
listener reaction. For example, there 
might be five buttons on the voter's 
transmitter expressing five different 
opinions: an emphatic yes, a simple yes, 
no opinion or doubtful, no, and an 
emphatic no. 

These same buttons might have a 
number of additional groups of alterna- 
tive opinions marked under them such 
as: much more, a little more, the same, 
a little less, and much less. Thus, ac- 
cording to Goldsmith, by properly se- 
lecting such designations, the voter 


could express a wide range of opinion— 
not only on the acceptability of pro- 
grams but also on an even wider variety 
of questions. 

e Only One Vote—To be certain each 
voter answers his questions only once, 
the transmitter is equipped with a lock 
which turns automatically after the 
punching of one bution and which is 
released only upon a signal from the 
central station after the total vote has 
been registered. 

Questions to be voted upon would 
reach each voter by radio facsimile or 
radio teletype over a receiver installed 
in the same box as the transmitter. 
Thus, the voter would have a perma 
nent record that would be available even 
though he might not be home at the 
time of questioning. 

Because of the use of ultra short 
waves—allocation sought was between 
2,500 mc. and 5,000 mc.—it would be 
necessary for the transmitter and the 
central station to be not more than 15 
mi. or 20 mi. apart. 

@ Nielsen Lends Aid—Only direct sup- 
port at the FCC hearings came from the 
Nielsen company. By means of the 
audimeter, a mechanical meter attached 
to radios in sample homes, Nielsen can 
determine what sets were turned on at 
auy given time and what programs were 
being listened to, but not how many 


PACKAGED POSTWAR PLANNING 


Produced under the direction of Ed Hedner (right), national service director, 
a three-dimensional building set is ready for distribution by Chevrolet to 37 
zone managers to demonstrate construction ideas to company dealers. Devel- 
oped to assist in revamping quarters, the set can reproduce visually a 200x300-ft. 
building, has blocks scaled to represent car spaces, wash racks, and service equip- 
ment, and patterns to visualize circular ramps—even mezzanine showroom space. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 


HE news is getting around that 
PC Glass Blocks will be an 
important economy factor in new 
construction and in modernization 
of homes, office buildings and fac- 
tories. 
Here are four main reasons why: 


1. Lower Lighting Costs. For PC Glass 
Blocks admit a generous supply of diffused 
daylight, direct it over wider areas where 
it is needed most. 

2. Lower Heating Costs. For PC Glass 
Blocks have valuable insulating properties, 
reduce heat losses through lighting areas. 
3. Lower Cleaning Costs. For large 
panels of smooth surfaced PC Glass Blocks 


can be cleaned quickly and easily by a man 
with a long-handled brush. 

4. Lower Replacement Costs. For PC 
Glass Blocks are not easily broken. There 
is no sash to rot, crack, rust or need re- 
painting. Repairs of any kind rarely are 
needed. 

Then too, PC Glass Blocks har- 
monize with a wide variety of plans, 
deaden distracting sounds, exclude 
dust and grit, lessen condensation. 


Want to know all the advantages 


of glass block construction? We. 


shall be glad to send you detailed 
information on the full line of pat- 
terns and sizes of PC Glass Blocks. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


ROOM 745, 632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


i ' 


+ Also makers of PC Foamglas - 


persons or the degrees of 4 


heir 
faction with the progra 

Because of the paral —— 
tercasting and Nielsen's mit sons 
Nielsen asked that centercasting | 
granted a frequency a! mn 
perimental work, and lat na 
mercial license if it p 1 feast 
RCA and General Electric haye 4) 
professed interest in the inventign 

Dr. Goldsmith has applied for , 
ents but thus far no act has bee 


taken by the patent offi 
@So Much per Question—c 
cially the device would p: 
the group having the m 
and biggest pocketbook, s 
take all of that to set up a central « 
tion that could offer centercasti 
on the air for a price of so muct 
question (like broadcasting time , 
much per quarter hour). ; 
Dr. Goldsmith talks glowingly of 4 
possibilities of such instantancous que 
tions and answers. Cost of interviewiy 
by radio, he contends, would be my 
less than the 25¢ to a dollar or more 4) 


ove t 


SHOPPING TO MUSIC 


West Coast housewives may now g¢ 
last-minute shopping advice sttaigh 
from the advertiser. E. T. My 
Music Co., Suggestone Advertising 
System, and Market Music Co. areal 
installing an adaptation of the Muza 
system, whereby commercial 
nouncements are sandwiched betweet 
musical selections and piped to ma 
kets in Pacific Coast cities. The ser 
ice is free to the grocer; it is antic 
pated that advertising revenue wil 
more than cover the costs. 


stalle 
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...and Now dies is a Movie Fan 


1 “See a movie? No, I'd rather 
Stay home where it’s half-way cool. 
Pay to get into a lather? 
You won't find me such a fool!” 


2 Hear Joe Simpson, in a dither, 
But he planned without his spouse. 
She got Joe to go out with her 
To a modern movie house. 


3 Now our Joe is quite converted; 
He’s a Grade A movie fan 
Since he’s found the heat’s averted 
By this air conditioning plan. 


The plan? Correct Air Conditioning. It pays because 
it attracts more patrons—steps up personnel efficiency 
—-protects fine furnishings. 

That is because it is the result of scientifically- 
engineered blending of correct temperature, humidity, 
circulation, ventilation and air cleanliness. 

Depend upon Westinghouse engineering experi- 
ence, research and equipment for correct air condi- 
tioning for your establishment. 

Consult Westinghouse early in the planning of 
your new or modernized theatre. Get your copy of 
“How to Plan Correct Air Conditioning.” Phone your 
nearest Westinghouse office, or write Westinghouse, 
150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 


THE SERVICE-PROVED HERMETICALLY*SEALED COMPRESSOR 


ese Westinghouse economy-satisfaction advantages 


ave been proved by years of service in thousands of 


stallations: — 


No Shaft Seals. During wartime refrigerant shortages, 
Westinghouse systems were ever “down.” Why? Be- 


ouse seal leaks are the cause of a large percentage 


all system failures. 


Few Parts to Wear . . . Direct-Drive Efficiency 
... Space-Saving Refrigerant-Cooled Motor. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


OUSC 


Hermetically-Sealed 
like a Mazda lamp. 


ir Conditionin 


‘Westinghouse Presents Jobu Charles Thomas * Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 


SALT IT DOWN 


SURPLUS MONEY placed in life insur- 
ance "salts it down" where it will do the most 
good—helping your family if you die, help- 
ing you if you live. 

Ask a Prudential representative to explain 
to you a program of life insurance that will 
fit. your individual requirements. 


She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Constant high wheel speed and ballbearing mounted 
straight and angle spindles combine in this MALL Grinder 
to provide swifter, smoother wheel action, longer tool life, 
fewer rejects, and a faster finishing rate. 


The working tools are light in weight, easy to handle and 
quickly interchangeable. The heavy duty motor swivels to 
make power available in any direction. The unit can be 
rolled right up to the work saving steps and material han- 
dling. The high overall efficiency and wide range of appli- 
cations of this unit will quickly repay its original cost. A de a 
model for every metal 


Ask your Supplier or write for literature and prices. finishing job. 
Mall Too! Company, 7768 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 


MG L p| PORTABLE | 
CLEL POWER TOOLS | 


it costs to interview o1 
phone or personally, 
the radio method is as 
voting machine. 

Goldsmith envisions 


rson by ‘ 
in addis 


€TSONal 


‘ levelopm 
of centercasting netw vith ¢ 
stations interconnected uch 7 
ner that in the future it ht be 
ble to take a vote of the tire o 


¢ Would Move Equipm: at—f yo, 
market research point of \icw, one », 
lem pointed out by Elm» Roper, 5 


taker for Fortune magaz is the 4 
ger that those selected for the co 
casting sample would m by 
“professional”—so — sophisticated 7 
adept at answering questions that } 
would no longer be typica! listeners. 
get around this, Goldsmit propo: 
transfer the centercasting equip, 
periodically. 


Fashion Flagged 
WPB holds that dolm; 
sleeves, planned as high ; 
in women’s fall garments, viols 
fabric limitation order. 


The deep sleeve last week se 
destined to remain a war cas 
along with the drape shape and 
zoot suit. 

e WPB Cracks Down—In one of it 

major crackdowns on violations of ()y 
L-85—the limitation order that has| 
fabrics in wartime feminine fashj 
down to a minimym (BW-—Apr|5 
p32)—WPB ruled the dolman slee: 

of the fashion picttre. 

The warning produced immedi 

loud, pained squawks from the indus 
for trade ballyhoo had already ke 
lined the dolman sleeve as the | 
style for fall. W PB threatened tot 
action against retailers who adver 
and sell dolman-sleeved garment 
well as against manufacturers who m 
dresses, coats, or suits in the prohi 
style. 
e Specification Cited—WPB identi 
the prohibited style as three-quarter 
full-length sleeves where either the ft 
or the back of the sleeve, or both. 4 
cut as one piece with the garme 
this is in contrast to the more comn 
used set-in sleeve, which is cut separ 
and seamed all the way around the 3 
hole. 

WPB added that no sieeve ma 
cut more than 14 in. larger at 
point than its armhole; and that a st 
sleeve will also be considered a dolt 
if the armhole starts at a point } 
or less above the normal waistline 
e Paris Unrestricted—Gimbel, 
New York City department stor, 
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Here is the SECRET 


of Positive Automatic Temperature Control 


WHITE-RODGERS automatic temperature controls operate on the prin- 3 | oo 
ciple of expansion and contraction of a liquid with heat and cold. This | 
principle is the secret of positive control. Hydraulic-Action is an exclusive 
feature of White-Rodgers automatic temperature controls. Write today for 
engineering data for your present or post-war products. 


H . CONTRACTED EXPANDED 
ere’s How At left is a cross-section of the In view at left, the liquid charge 
See seT saat ch oS Sececses 
. . @ rise in le 
It Works: has pecwontene omg Pe a positive force moves the dia- 
moving inward, causing the phragm outward and causes the 
switch to function. switch to function. 


. | 
eR WHITE-RUUGERS ELECTRIL Cl. 


ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 


Heating ° Air Conditioning 


Cantrols for Refrigeration . 


; peas ’ - 
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giving the fashion a big boost in its 
advertising credited Turkish designers 
with first inventing the deep-cut arm- 
holes. 

But it was the Paris stylists, now back 

in the competition for fashion honors 
(without the restrictions of an L-85), 
that the U. S. industry was straining 
to beat. 
e Waste Denied—In voicing objection 
to WPB’s action designers contend that 
the modified dolman of today is aetu- 
ally a fabric-saver, because the pattern 
can be laid on the goods so as to use 
every inch of material. 

Actually the additional material that 
a dolman sleeve might require was only 
the beginning of WPB’s emggoae of 
holding use of textiles within bounds 


(page 19). What WPB was really wor- 
ried about was the industry threat to 
outmode milady’s entire straight-lined, 
slim-skirted wardrobe through introduc- 
tion of a broad and flowing fashion 
silhouette. 


BARS ACROSS THE BORDER 


The arm of the law bars the way to 
Detroit householders shopping for 
meat in Windsor. Ample meat sup- 
plies, ration-free, formerly lured hun- 
dreds of U. S. housewives across the 
border, even though they had to pay 
up in ration points on the way home 
(BW—Apr.7’45,p18). Now, however, 
to protect equitable distribution 
among its own citizens and to halt 
spot shortages, the Canadian govern- 
ment has clamped down on sales of 
meat to individuals for export. Meat 
rationing in Canada, abolished a year 
ago, may be resumed to promote 
good will between the countries. 
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Piano Prospects 


Manufacturers look for 
flourishing trade for 18 months 
after the war ends, but speculate 
on volume later on. 


Piano manufacturers, now slowly 
edging back into civilian production, 
know they can count on a substantial 
backlog of demand for perhaps 18 
months after the war. But they are sit- 
ting up nights trying to devise ways 
to sell pianos once the bloom is off 
their postwar market. 

e Radio Hits Player Pianos—Manufac- 

turers hark back fondly to the era 

when the public bought pianos as the 
hallmark of affluence and culture. Total 

U.S. sales in 1904 were 261,197. By 
1909 the advent of the player piano 

boosted sales to 364,545, the highest 

yet. In 1927 there were 325 manufac- 
turers, who made 212,166 pianos, of 
which 64% were players. 

Radio killed the player piano and 
more than half of the industry’s vol- 
ume. Sales dropped to 120,754 in 1929, 
to the all-time low of 27,274 in 1932. 
The spinet-type-piano, devised in 1935, 
pulled sales steadily upward to 159,824 
in 1941, more than half of this at prices 
of $245 to $295. Householders bought 
all but 10% of this volume. 

e 200,000 Annual Volume—Some ex- 
erts believe the industry may market 
00,000 pianos annually after the war, 

while others expect 300,000. Prewar 

experience shows that piano sales vol- 
ume varies directly with the national 


‘income. There is talk among manufac- 


turers of an industry-wide promotion 
and advertising campaign, but no defi- 
nite plans yet. 

Manufacturers’ real problem is get- 
ting production costs in line with OPA 
prices, and with what the public will 
pay. They estimate that combined labor 
and material costs have increased by 
40% to 60% since March, 1942. Hence 
the 13% price increase that OPA al- 
lowed in March was “something, but not 
much.” They see little opportunity to 
cut costs of such time-consuming, 
skilled operations as case making, and 
the five tunings that every piano re- 
quires before it is ready for, market. 

An exception to the general shutdown 
on piano production in the past three 
years is the Weaver Piano Co., York, Pa., 
which has made wooden pianos through- 
out the war, using even wooden plates, 
on which strings are stretched, instead 
of the usual cast iron. 

e Few Got War Jobs—Piano manufac- 
turers claim that, unofficially, they were 
promised all war contracts for wooden 


Music-Roll Sales Soar 
A wartime phx 

land-office busin« t 

—Imperial Indust: 

ing in player-pian 

the fact that no 

have been manu red 

1930. 

Imperial is now ole op 
ducer in a trade that oc¢ heal 
92 manufacturers t of j 
tunes are boogie-w: some ¢ 
them are destined {o; 4 
camps, the rest probably 20 § 
war workers who, | the § 
time, had the mean: to byy 
secondhand player. 

Few authorities in the pia 
business, however, seriously exped 
the player piano to staze a pen 
nent comeback. 


glider parts, but that othe: wood.w 
ing industries, including furniture 
tories, got much of this business, \ 
a pianomaker booked hardly eng 
government contracts to pay his q 
head. The National Assn. of Piano \ 


ufacturers estimates that about 49 
the industry’s productive capacity 
utilized in war work, but this 
unevenly distributed among the 3 


companies. 


STORE SALES COMPARED 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
York recently released a study of deq 


departments, which provides inter 
comparison with a similar stud 
piled by the Seventh District bank 
Chicago (BW—May12’45,p50). 
Total estimated department 
sales in the Seventh District rose 3 
from 1941 to 1944; in the New } 
district the increase was 23%. C 
parisons of typical merchandise divs 
show sales increases uniformly s! 
in the Chicago area, and sales decuiiayy 
less marked. Unless otherwise indic 
figures represent increases: 


N.Y. C 

Women’s dresses...... 49 ) 
Women’s shoes....... ] 
Junior & girls’ wear.... 72 
RRND, lics'Ssscsutes | OF 
Infants’ wear......... 8 
Sera. 
Men’s furnishings... .. . 1] 
Furniture ... Le cau aee 
Draperies, upholstery... 40 
Major household 

ITEC —§9 -9 
WE EE 0% <3 ins 6-8 85 
Toilet articles & drug 

PRET TE ee 14° 
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. @ORTHWEST PASSAGE — now all the way from 
“lew York-Detroit direct to Seattle-Portland! 


Here—in the air—is the fabled trade route between = 
Atlantic and Pacific... Northwest Passage! 


Extension of Northwest Airlines’ service to 
New York and Detroit, commencing June Ist, 
completes the nation’s fourth great coast-to-coast 
air line. 

Northwest has been serving air passengers for 
over eighteen years. We welcome the opportunity 
of serving essential travelers now ail the way—by 
the swift, direct TOP FLIGHT . . . COAST-TO-COAST. 


‘BORTHWEST AIRLINES 
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DON’T BE FENCED IN BY 
OLD-FASHIONED IDEAS ABOUT 


ood 


Wood gave the designer an 
effect he was seeking here 
— good looks and security, 
continuing the feeling estab- 
lished by the building. Sav- 
ings made possible by the 
use of wood were especially 
Pleasing to the owner, 


THIS WOOD Is Long. L wed 


Wolmanized Lumber* is 
ordinary wood made highly 
resistant to decay and termite 
attack by vacuum-pressure 
treatment with Wolman 
Salts* Preservative. Fiber- 
fixation prevents loss of 
protection when the wood 
is exposed to the weather. 


SPECIFY io 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 


All of the usual advantages of building with wood 
are retained: paintability, lightness, strength, 
resilience, excellent insulating properties. 


CREOSOTING 


Registered FLAMEPROOFING 
trademarks 


WOLMANIZING 


ILLINOIS 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, 


WAR BUSINESS 7 rema! 


Ordet L 
CHE i 
4q | ST Jian use, 
Order L- 
i r os on pre 
A digest of new fealmen on 
j Ren ae eatrd b 
regulations affecting — 2 
price control, and | Ansportsllmesined 
7 Order L 
ns on 
; 2) ab ynotive 
Revocations and Relaxatig ain pat 
Continuing on its pi ; nents 
duction and distributi , paca 
week revoked or relay wy : 
following orders it of "y 
Steel—Paragraph (b). | res * 
Regulation 1, which plies | 
from producing or deli ; Order 
orders under Direction is n of SP 
deleted. : paseproe 
Metals—Order M-3(? alts woked. 
mit broader use of osmi 
Chemicals—Order \-| 4° id creas 


naphthenic acid and naph 
to permit use of napht! 
most military paints, up tomo! il 
WPB. s to. 

Transportation—The Off f | erating 
Transportation has annow ince ratin 
tions are now being consi pent to 


To rer 


struction of indoor storage fy Pan Ref 
transportation equipment 4.2 rat 

Order L-48, which restricted the , nmilite 
facture and sale of civilian raft. 7 ngines, 


A new order, P-47a, pr aft, an 


eralizes conditions under 


transport aircraft may be manufactyy 
Order L-52, restricting production  Tepal 
cycles, revoked. ytomob 


Order L-101, restricting ; 
delivery of streetcars, trolle\ 
gral buses, and bus bodies k ighte 
orders affecting integral buscs stil] Sodiu 


Machinery—Order_ L-192 st fi 
remove controls over man\ od es 
struction machinery. fries, pa 

Order L-257 and Order L-257.a, pulp 
expire June 30, will be replaced | 4 all 
L-257-a, under which all production g 1300, 
limitations on makers of farm mach bke eff 
and equipment and related repair par 
be removed on July 1. Large prods Proce 
however, must obtain an approved s mmen 
for each item of farm machinery t! bas plai 
to make. mining 

Durable Goods—Order L-157, $ ables 
III, which limited production of ma ion U 
operated wood and _ special purp Band “ 
revoked. manpo 

Order L-199, controlling manufactwiproduc 
range boilers and hot water storage t mercial 
revoked. Items are still subject to 4l luded 


applicable orders. 

Order L-236, Schedule IV, 
order, amended to permit prc du 
pressed steel shell blocks of specified 
and sizes. : 

Miscellaneous—Order L-33, which 
hibited production of table, floor, and 
types of portable electric lamps for a 7 
use, except under spot authorizatio 
voked. 

Order L-39, controlling production 
distribution of fire protective, signal, 
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equipment, revoked. Other controlling 
« remaim in effect. 7 . 

Order L-67, prohibiting production of 
od, gang, and power lawnmowers for 
aan use, revoked. , 
Order L-7], amended to remove restric- 
ops on production and distribution of flash- 
ys and other portable electric lights 
nated by dry cell batteries; provisions 
‘gining to dry cell batteries have been 
rained in the order. 

Order L-158, revised to remove restric- 
ns on production and distribution of 
‘motive replacement parts. Output of 
ain parts will be protected, however, by 
itments of contro led materials and by 
cference ratings. 

Order L-272, Schedule 7, restricting out- 
+ of industrial thermometers to specified 
# and types, revoked. Order M-293 still 
lies to thermometer production. 

Order M-286, restricting use and distribu- 
n of specialty Po including glassine, 
eseproof, and vegetable parchment, 
oked, 


reased Civilian Supply 


To permit manufacturers of new civilian 
tomoviles, aircraft, and domestic refrigera- 
s to obtain maintenance, repair, and 
erating supplies, WPB has assigned prefer- 
nce ratings on these items under an amend- 
nent to Schedule A, Controlled Materials 
an Regulation 5. The schedule allows 
\.2 ratings for MRO supplies for new 
onmilitary passenger motor vehicles, bodies, 
ngines, parts and accessories, civilian air- 
mt, and domestic refrigerators and parts. 
e AA-1 rating is continued for repair 
arts for refrigerators and-is now assigned 
yr repair and replacement parts for civilian 
wtomobiles, 


ightened Restrictions 


Sodium metasilicate, used as a cleaning 
gent for household, industrial dairy and 
od equipment, metal degreasing, laun- 
—- fries, paper pray Ayre in the production 
‘ ‘ pulp and paper, has been brought under 
he allocation controls of WPB Order 
1300, Schedule 106. The new controls 
bke effect June 1, 


pro Processed Foods—With increased gov- 

he ment set-asides on canned foods, WPB 
bas placed the canning, dehydration, drying, 
brining, freezing, and packing of fresh vege- 
ables and fruits on the National Produc- 
on Urgency list. Classified with Urgency 
Band Three, food processors are assured of 
manpower assistance equal to that given the 
producers of urgent war weapons. Com- 
mercial food cold storage facilities are in- 
luded, but not food lockers, 


rice Control Changes 


With many European countries demand- 
g seeds instead of exporting them (BW— 
layl9’45,p52), War Food Administration 
offering farmers special acreage payments 


tion 22 inducement to harvest legume seed. 

dditional —— of 24¢ Ib. will be 
‘on ade for alfalfa and alsike clover seed and 
ul Mat’ Pet Ib. for red clover seed, harvested 
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Creamery— Tri-State Butter Co., 
inci: Ohio 
So ae 
| 
tT] 
eee 
- 


Ice Cream Plant—Smith & Fyfe Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Block is a 


Insulux Glass 
functional building material— 
not merely a decoration. It is 
designed to do certain things 
that other building materials 
cannot do. Investigate! 


INSULW2X 


GLASS BLOCK 
THERE'S A PLACE 


si 


* 
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WHY DAIRIES, CREAMER!”:S, 
AND ICE CREAM PLANTS — 


Daylight with Uasulax” 


HANDLERS OF milk and dairy products 
know the importance of keeping their 
plants spotlessly clean. That’s why so 
many of them are installing modern 
panels of Insulux Glass Block. 

Panels of Insulux lock out dirt and 
dust. They do not rot, rust or corrode. 
And they’re easy to clean and to keep 
clean. 

Furthermore — panels of Insulux 
reduce heat loss and condensation, and 
flood the workrooms with natural day- 
light. 

Investigate! Send for the special dairy 
booklet offered below. 


5 REASONS WHY 


VE FUEL: -Better insulation means less 


SA 
1 fuel loss. bat 
CHARGES — Easy to 
2 — = No painting required. 
VE MAN HOURS — Better light control 
3 mee better working conditions. 
SAVE SPOILAGE LOSSES—No infiltration 
4 of dust or dirt. coat ge ~ 


PLACEMENT 
5 am By not rot, rust oF corrode. 


pee «x 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. B-79, Toledo 1, O. i 
Gentlemen: Please send me, | 

without obligation, your book 
entitled, “‘Insulux — Excellent | 
for Dairies | 
Nome. | 
Firm Nome | 

AAAce. 

| 
City. Stote. | 
Kpmmeiaad 
IN EVERY BUILDING FOR INSULUX 


A Stop-wat 


YOU SAVE TIME 


with B EVone 


Split-second action on orders or ques- 
tions is available to you with BELfone. 
Just flick a key and talk instantly with 
any department. No need to waste 
precious time—no need to take extra 
steps. Every “key” man is as close to 
you as your BELfone. Clarity of or- 
ders, questions, and answers is as- 
sured by easy two-way conversation. 
Telephone lines are kept clear for im- 


ch Test Will Prove it. 


re 


SA 


and sold into commercia 
the end of the year 


@ Mica—OPA has estab] 
of $5 per ton in ceiling 
mica, which is used by 
rubber, and wallpaper ind 
in airfield landing mats 
Regulation 347). 


® Cotton Fabrics—The 
quirement whereby specific 
made under provisions of M 
tagged by manufacturers ha 
to cover boys’ long-trous 
men’s separate trousers; sey 
cuffs for men’s and bane 
uniforms; occupational unif 
tary); quilted crib pads. 
Regulation 578.) 


@ Pine Tar, Pine Oil—Pro 
suffering hardship under pr 
prices may apply to OPA for 
on pine tar, pine tar oil, pinc 
charcoal, 


Among other BELL products turpentine, dipenti: 


are — Industrial Voices roo 
and Broadc asting Equ 


portant outside calls, interoffice mes- 
senger service is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Truly, BELfone is the modern 
way to savings in office procedure. 
Investigate this modern business aid 
today. Write to BELL NOW! 


similar products. 


Correction 
plifying Systems — Rec ordtaill 
and Dise Playing Units—Elec The order controlling amou 
tronic Controls and Devices. and zinc that manufacturers 
making printing plates, which 
revoked, was M-339, not L-339, as rey 
last week (BW—May26'45,p76). 
BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 
5 1187 ESSEX AVENUE COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
4900 Euclid Ave., Ohio 


x 


Export Office Cleveland 3, 


Veteran Machine, 
in Service 58 Years, 
Now Carries 43 


Extra Load ! 


This Frick Refrigerating machine was built 
in 1886. It was installed at Gipps Brewery, 
Peoria, Ill., in 1887. (Those were the days 
when American soldiers were still fighting the 
Apache Indians.) 

The machine is still in daily operation, and 
is still driven by the original Frick-Corliss 
steam engine. We believe it is the oldest re- 


frigerating machine in service in America. 


LIQUID INSULATOR 


In New York, U.S. Industrial Che: 
icals, Inc., demonstrates the effective 
ness of liquid insulation to the publ 
(BW —May19’45,p80). After stalling 
an automobile engine by drenching tt 
with water (above), “PiB” was applied 
—and the motor started again 
mediately. Extensively used for bat 
teries and ignition systems of miilitan 
vehicles, the chemical is absorbed into 


DEPENDABLE MEP RIVE RATION REFRIGERATION | SINCE “ 
; = the material it insulates. Its makers se 
RICK as many postwar uses for passenger Cais, 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA ship motors, power plant dynamo 


So far from having seen its best days, how- 
ever, the compressor was equipped with new 
valves some months ago, and the engine was 
speeded up. Result: the old veteran is now 
delivering 35 per cent more cooling capacity 
than ever—and doing it efficiently. 

That's extra-dependable service! You get it 
with Frick Refrigerating, Ice-making and Air 
Conditioning Equipment. 
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Moving Coit nous ve on 


But there is also a way to roll back production costs. 
Management's greatest opportunity and responsibility 
lies in the reduction of that more-than-a-third of 
every manufacturing dollar now absorbed by “mov- 
ing costs.”? You can save time and money, conserve 
worker energy and increase production by adopting 
engineered handling methods and tools to lift and 
move materials and finished goods in your plant. 
Yale engineering service has helped thousands of 


businesses to achieve faster, more economical pro- 
duction by finding ways to remove the hidden costs 
of needless rehandling. For an introduction to this 
practical guidance, write for our book on the money- 
saving functions of efficient, easy-to-use, “‘safety 
first” Yale Hand and Electric Hoists and Hand Lift 
and Electric Trucks. The Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, 4531 Tacony Street, Philadelphia 


24, Pennsylvania. 


MATERIALS HANDLING MACHINERY 


qe 


— 


sf s*\. 
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OISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC © TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC e KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS...SAVES TIME...SAVES EFFORT... PROMOTES SAFETY 


lh 


cob 


ODUCTION COSTS 


LABOR 


Since the publication of last month's 
decision by the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Eighth Circuit, in the Ameri- 
can Pearl Button Co. case, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of little Washington, 
lowa (pop. 5200), has had more cor- 
respondence than it could handle. 


aT we 


Community Can't Be Gagged 


Federal court's freedom of speech ruling in lowa case up- 
holds local Chamber of Commerce and, unless Supreme Court rules 
otherwise, marks out new zone for legal antiunion activity. 


Other chambers of commerce, local 
and state business groups, and outside 
businessmen are writing to ask the secret 
of the Washington chamber’s success 
in keeping C.I.O.’s Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union out of town and 
doing it in a way which, despite serious 


charges of illegal act 
tional Labor Relation 
eral court unanimou 
fectly proper. 

@No Secret at Al! 
Claude Tucker, who 
Washington Chamber 
when it undertook to ; 
tor in labor relations, t] 
at all about what the 
And local people are 
what they consider an 
chamber activity should 
tion so notable that the >» 
of Manufacturers has gi 
it the leading spot in it 
letter to members. 

Early in 1943 the Ama 
known as Sidney Hillman 
an organization important 
clothing industry, assigned 
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When U. S. District Judge Lewis 
:{ B. Schwellenbach of Spokane takes 
over as Secretary of Labor on July 1, 
he'll be under the pressure of events 
to move quickly to strengthen and re- 
organize the department so that it 
will be better able to fill its vital 
postwar role. 

eA Blank Check—The Dept. of 
Labor is sick, and what President 
Truman thinks it needs is a chief who 
is a smart politician and a tested New 
Dealer. Truman, unlike Roosevelt, 
prefers not to be his own Secretary of 
Labor; so he is bringing in an old 
colleague from the Senate and asking 
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. Congress for authority to reorganize 

the government’s entire administra- 
) tive branch (page 5) in order to give 
/ his new appointee a blank check. 


Schwellenbach is assumed to possess 
all the normal political instincts, the 
most important of which is extending 
and consolidating power, and these 
will be the motive force in knitting 
| the Labor Dept. into a strong and 
cohesive agency. 

Under Frances Perkins the Dept. 
| of Labor suffered two afflictions. 
’ 


First, her relations with Congress 
were definitely bad. And second— 
even more important—the deep divi- 
| sion in the American labor move- 
} ment gave the department a consti- 
| tuency half of which was inevitably 

unfriendly on any important issue. 
Under the Perkins regime, the de- 
partment was not only divested of im- 
portant functions and stripped to lit- 
tle more than a statistical agency, 
but also organized labor had a con- 


scious policy of bypassing it when- 


ever possible. 


e Problem of Unity—Schwellenbach 
won't have any difficulty in dealing 
with Congress; his big problem is to 
et the A.F.L., the C.I.0., and John 

. Lewis into the habit of working 


with the Dept. of Labor again and— 
if at all possible—working together. 
Getting some kind of practical labor 
unity will not only assuze him a 
strong department; it will, conceiv- 
ably, make him a candidate for the 
presidency in 1948. 

With such incentives, Schwellen- 
bach will probably do a minimum 
of paper work in his new post. Plans 


Schwellenbach’s Job: To Rebuild a Labor Dept. 


for reorganizing the Labor Dept 
come a dime a dozen. All call for 
integrating into the department many 
of the agencies which have been taken 
away, like the U. S. Employment 
Service, now the heart of the _ 
Manpower Commission, building 
the conciliation functions, no 
largely the province of the Nationa 
War Labor Board; and fitting in such 
autonomous agencies as the Nation 
Labor Relations Board. 

It will take somethjng which Mis 
Perkins never had to get the diverse 
labor strands wound tegether strong 
enough to bring such a blueprint to 
life. ‘That is Schwellenbach’s job. 
e Labor Relations Are Friendly— He 
begins by having strong ties with rail 
road labor and close friendship with 
the A.F.L. His spokesman in the fed- 
eration is David Beck, powerful boss 
of the Pacific Coast teamsters and 
A.F.L.’s biggest gun west of Chicago 
Schwellenbach’s relations with the 


‘C.1.0. in his home state were good, 


but he has no intimate friendships 
among C.I.O.’s top leadership. He 
may, however, soon develop them. 
As the nation’s fifth Secretary of 
Labor, all signs portend that Schwel 
lenbach will head the agency as U.S 
labor relations go into their stormiest 
period. Strong unions, Seaployer 
unreconciled to union activities, n 
ing unemployment, and a situation 
in which labor finds it must climb 
down from its wartime income level, 
spell trouble. An effective Dept. ot 
Labor can contribute much toward 
keeping that trouble at a minimum 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Hours 


The paring down of the 48-hour 
week, with its concomitant cut in 
take-home pay, looms as a major 
cause of work stoppages in the third 
and fourth quarters of 1945. In 28 
areas and four industries, the 48-hour 
week was originally imposed by the 
War Manpower Commission. Now, 
much pulling and hauling is ex- 
pected as the unions bring pressure 
on WMC to maintain it, while em- 
ployers seek to remove all artificial 
barriers to an operational schedule 
consistent with supply and demand. 

To get itself out of the line of 


tossed the red-hot 48-hour week issue 
to its regional directors who operate 
with the advice of local labor-man- 
agement advisory committees. Re- 
tention or revocation of the 48-hour 
mandate hence becomes a local de- 
cision. Result will be to diffuse the 
pressures which the issue engenders. 
The 28 areas where local determina- 
tion will govern include such tra- 
ditional labor hotspots as Akron, 
Buffalo, Detroit, San Diego, Seattle. 


Candidate 


The fact that C.1.0.’s United 
Auto Workers is running its own 
candidate—U. A. W. vice-president 
Richard Frankensteen—for mayor of 
Detroit is a tip-off on how seriously 
the union is preparing for the post- 
war battles it anticipates. 

Rightly or wrongly, U.A. W. is 
convinced it faces a fight for its very 
existence in the big auto plants. The 
whole U. A.W. and P. A. C. appara- 
tus will be mobilized behind Frank- 
ensteen, but he is not accorded much 
chance of being elected. Strat 
calls for using his candidacy to build 
strong ward and precinct organiza- 
tions, then have him withdraw from 
the race in favor of some outside 
candidate who can be elected with 
C.1.O. support. Such a maneuver 
is designed to get a mayor of Detroit 
who will keep the municipal police 
force prounion when the big disturb- 
ances begin. 


MVA 


Organized labor in the Middle 
West's big political campaign in 1945 
will be for the creation of a Missouri 


crossfire, WMC in Washington has_ 


Valley Authority-a TVA on the 
Missouri River. A. F.L., C.1.0., 
and railway brotherhood unions in 
the ten Missouri Valley states are 
making an alliance for that purpose. 
John Becker, former P. A. C. public 
relations man, has opened an office in 
Omaha from which will be directed 
the campaign to get congressional 
approval of Senator James E. Mur- 
rays MVA bill. 

Although labor is looking for issues 
all over the country which will keep 
its political apparatus in fighting trim 
and keep it allied with the liberal 
groups which made up the most 
loyal wing of the New Deal, there is 
nothing synthetic about the MVA 
campaign. The unions see jobs in 
the creation of a vast power authority 
on the Missouri, and jobs are rapidly 
becoming labor’s chief interest. 


Communists 


The apparently imminent change 
in the American Communist “line” 
(BW—May12’45,p98) won't come 
any too soon to protect the position 
of Communists in the unions. 

Since the Nazi-Soviet pact ended 
with the German attack on Russia on 
June 22, 1941, the Communists have 
outdone all other factions in Ameri- 
can labor in making patriotic appeals 
for more production, labor-manage- 
ment cooperation, ignoring of griev- 
ances, and observation of the no- 
strike pledge. For a good while, this 
line paid dividends because it paral- 
leled the attitude of U. S. workers. 

Now, however, the temper of or- 
ganized labor is changing. Within 
the last few months, for example, 
local elections held in C.I.O.’s 
United Auto Workers have shown 
Communist-backed slates _ losing 
heavily. These losses are ascribed to 
the. Communist-sponsored  candi- 
dates’ continued adherence to their 
platform of employer cooperation 
and retention of the no-strike pledge. 
Throughout the labor movement the 
same thing is occurring widely, and 
Communist influence is threatened. 

Although a change to the more 
familiar revolutionary position would 
be a direct result of Russia’s changing 
relations with the U.S., those who 
follow the party line in labor would 
profit by being bidden to give leader- 
ship to, instead of frustrating, the 
new militance of American workers. 
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tive from its field offic. jn yy, 


lowa, to organize t! her.. 
Button plant in \ mis 

5 SON, y 
some 200 employec e “yy 


Washington Pearls” . F< 
e Election on April 9—};, \j,..4 ; 
the Amalgamated bel t he 
enough adherents to stjnq 
strength. It therefore petitioneg \ 
for an election to det ap: 
a majority of American | 
wanted to be represented i 
A.C.W. The board ordere< that an 
tion be held April 9. "7 

Meanwhile the compa 
president Carl J. Jungblut 
Youngblood), had been making i 
position on the union j on 


NLRB found—and the 


through 
Pronoys 


+ | 
itts have 


questioned the findings—that Ame, 
Pearl made, published, and citcul 
“derogatory statements about ypj 
and union leaders’’: that jt warned 


discouraged its employees about joi 
the Amalgamated; and that jt , 
tioned employees on their union af 
tion and solicited those who were ws 
bers to resign. 
© Cease and Desist Order—These ; 
ities were condemned by NLRB. ay 
cease and desist order issued igainst 
company has been approved }; 
court. Court records show that A, 
can Pearl’s activities are not importay 
different from those of many other ¢ 
ployers who have been found guilty 
unfair practices under the \\ agner a 

The sharpness of the conflict betwe 
company and union, involving as it 
the most prominent Washington (log 
employer, attracted the keen interest 
local businessmen and was the subi 
of continuing discussion among the 
The leaflets distributed by the Amalg 
mated organizer provoked particular 1 ( 
dignation because they drew certs j 
invidious comparisons between wag 
paid at American Pearl and wages pa 
i unionized button plants in Mu 
tine, Iowa, 40 miles away. | 
e Chamber Takes a Hand—On April 
six days before the NLRB poll to 
place, a special meeting of the directot 
of the Washington Chamber of Cor 
merce was scheduled. According to th 
minutes on that meeting, which ha 
since become part of the court recor 
union “propaganda” was discussed ang 
a committee was named to gather th 
facts about wages and advertise themi 
the local paper, the Evening Journal 

A subsequent general membershi 
meeting of the chamber was informe 
that facts determined about wages we! 
contrary to those disseminated by tha 
Amalgamated, and a full page adverts 
ment addressed to employees of Ame™ 
can Pearl reporting on the chamber's ® 
vestigation was authorized. Th« ad wa 
run on the eve of the election; it stated 
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do good men 
change jobs ? 


Only rarely do good men change jobs on snap 
judgment. 


Even when more money or an opportunity for 
advancement is the principal reason for chang- 
ing, they seldom change for one of these reasons 
alone. They look the situation over from many 
angles. They weigh the advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

This is why a sound pension plan is a help in 
holding good men, and in attracting good men. 
It is one more item on the right side of the 
ledger; a greater assurance of security; a chance 
for advancement because of the regular retire- 
ment of older employees. 


Right now many organizations are considering 
the installation of pension or retirement plans 
because conditions are exceptionally favorable. 
If you are considering one, we will welcome an 
opportunity to give you the story of Hancock 
pension plans in detail. These plans are broad 
in scope and flexible enough so that they meet 
not only the needs of both small and large or- 


ganizations, but also many special needs and 
conditions. 


We will be glad to work in conjunction with the 
trust officer of your bank if you wish. 


You can get full information from the John 
Hancock agent in your locality. Or a letter to 
the home office of the company will have our 
immediate and careful attention. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Boston, Massacnusetts 


PAUL F. CLARK 


GUY W. COX 
President 


Choirman of the Board 


Two Ways to Solve 
Your Product Marking Problem 


CONCENTRATE ON IT WHILE PUT IT UP TO 


DRIVING TO WORK mNiaon 


Right now you’re up to your ears in war production. But you 
probably are still thinking about a new product to be made 
when peace comes. You’re also probably thinking about mar- 
keting that product .. . how to trademark it, package it or how 
to get your story across at the point of sale, among other things. 

That’s where Dennison comes in. Whatever your marking 
problem, remember there’s more than a century of specialized 
experience at your beck and call here in Framingham. So when 
the time comes, put your problems up to 


Dennison 
PAPER PRODUCTS FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 


We'll be glad to help you plan today the special tags or labels that can 
be does or dent tomorrow. Present production at Dennison is given 
over to war work, but development work with the leaders of American 
industry still goes on. Evidences of past performances are given in an 
interesting booklet on product marking and identification. Get the 
coupon that will bring yours to you in the mail today. 


TAGS + LABELS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 
80 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me without obliga- 
tion, booklet “If ‘You Could Only 
Be at Every Point of Sale.” 


that wage comparisons a: 
favor of the local company”. 
urged all American Pear 
sure to vote: “Failure to \ 

a vote for the union.” 

e NLRB Finds Coercion—» 
ings in the case—which d« 
an Amalgamated comp! 
labor practices against bot! 
and the chamber—were that toget 
company and chamber h inter 
with, restrained, and reed” ¢ 
ployees. The union had lost the g 
tion by a vote of 118 to 

NLRB’s orders against coms 
and chamber were taken to court a 
board sought their enforcement. 

e Freedom of Speech—There have ly 
a number of notable cases in labor 
in which “community activity” was 
volved. The La Follette Civil Liber 
Committee, a subcommittee of the 
ate, investigated actions of many “ 
=. and declared that ¢ 
were direct lineal descendants of 
lante bands which operated in an eay} 
historical period in the U.S. Howe 
it went on to charge that the conten 
rary activity had in almost every cag 
synthetic quality—that it was inspired 
an employer embroiled in a labor 
pute. 
e Some Notable “Plans’—\ost fam 
of the “citizens’ group movement 
which both the La Follette Commit 
and the NLRB categorized as illegal, y 
the Mohawk Valley Formula to com) 
the 1936 organizing drive of AF] 
Remington Rand m ee in upstate Ne 
York. Another appeared in the Litt 
Steel strike of 1937 and became t 
Johnstown Plan. It embraced a citizeq 
group formed to counter the activity 
the Steel Workers Organizing Comm 
tee (C.1.0.) in Bethlehem Sted 
Johnstown (Pa.) plant. In both cas 
community action was ascribed | 
Washington to the inspiration of t 
employer directly involved in the lab 
dispute. 

The Washington Chamber of Cor 
merce, however, was not accused of a 
ing as the creature of the Amenc 
Pearl Button Co. Although it effective 
mobilized community sentiment again 
the Amalgamated, and was probably d 
cisive in defeating the union in t 
NLRB election, it proceeded from m 
tives which the court found could m 
be impugned. The fact that the com 
pany was a member of the chamber ¥ 
not judged relevant to the legal is 
involved. 

e Freedom of Speech—That issue, ast 
court saw it, was freedom of speech, a 
it will be on that ground that NLRB 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court 
be fought. 

The language of the decision mai 
clear the basic question which the co 


the Comp 
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LONGER BEARING LIFE OVER LONGER 
PERIODS OF CONTINUOUS OPERATION... 


& When heavy loads must be carried from 12 
to 24 hours a day, let Rollway Solid Cylindrical 
Roller Bearings do the job. They'll stand up 


longer, require less service attention. The reason 
is simple—right-angle loading. That means 
the loads are simplified, too. Broken down into 
their two simple components of pure radial and 
pure thrust—each carried on a separate bearing 
assembly at right angles to the roller axis! There 
are no oblique loads, no compound resultants; 
the unit pressures per roller are substantially 
teduced and the life expectancy of the bearing 
is relatively increased. 
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cut Handling Lie 


by 15 Manhours 


@ Unintentional waste of manpower 
and production time can often be 
stopped through the use of electric 
industrial trucks. 

Here is a case in point. A plant ships 
bags of roast coffee in 125 ton lots, Be- 
fore mechanizing, it took 130 man- 
hours to handle such a shipment. 

Now, after mechanizing with two 
electric fork trucks and the pallet sys- 
tem, it takes only 15 manhours to 
handle the same tonnage. Reduced to 
dollars, this means a saving of $98.70 
ean each shipment. 

In addition, electric trucks help co- 
ordinate production operations and 


improve utilization of storage facilities. 
They protect workers from strain and 
reduce damage to materials. 

You can gain similar advantages 
with electric trucks—whether you han- 
dle materials in bulk, in bags, cartons, 
cans, boxes or other containers. 

Investigate now the ways your 
postwar operations can be improved 
through the use of electric trucks. 

To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 


For MANAGEMENT: “Unit Loads” 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that in- 
volves practically every industry. 

For TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
**Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 

For PoSTWAR PLANNERS: Request 
sample copy of Truck Cost-keeping 
Forms. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
208 South.La Salle Street e Chicago 4, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCKS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT 
EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER 


BATTERIES 
CHARGING EQUIPMENT 


CARLILE & DOUGHTY 


LEWIS-SHEPARD, MERCURY, YALE 
EDISON, EXIDE, PHILCO 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, HERTNER 


When American Pearl Button Co, 
headed by Carl H. Jungbluth, was 
facing union elections, his local cham 
ber of commerce came through with 
a new counteroffensive tactic that has 
received circuit court O.K. 


met: “The pendency of a local labor 
dispute cannot be made to impose a 
legal gag upon the community. Nor 
can the members of the community be 
prevented from making expressions upon 
the issue because they choose to take 
sides. It is when speech has a purpose 
that the right is the most valuable and 
its protection the most important. . . .” 
e A New Opposition, Device—It is too 
early to report flatly that what happened 
in Washington, Iowa,’ will be widely 
and successfully emulated. The interest 
in the case indicates that there will le 
some imitation. Certainly, from the 
union point of view, a new and formid 
able opposition device has received legal 
sanction, 


NORTHROP RESULT STANDS 


The United Auto Workers (C.LO) 
last week withdrew objections to the 
election at Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Haw- 
thorne, Calif., in which the U.AW. 
and the A.F.L. International Assn. of 
Machinists were defeated (BW-—Apr. 
21’45,p110). The National Labor Re- 
lations Board will permit the no-union 
vote to stand. 

U.A.W. attorneys admitted they 
were unable to dig up evidence to sup 
port their charges that there was a link 
between the company and the war vet 
erans among the workers who led the 
campaign against both unions (BW- 
Apr.28’45,p26). U.A.W. had insinuated 
that the company inspired and financed 
the veterans’ activities. 
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i Wh Give any living thing the right 
Cw “growth conditions,” and it will 


flourish. Put you in the right atmos- 


pheric medium —temperature just right, humidity 


just right — and you, too, will thrive . . . just like 
those moulds that produce life-saving penicillin in 
made-to-order air by Worthington. 

Today, we're getting penicillin in the quantities we 
need, with the help of this better air conditioning. 
Tomorrow, you'll feel better in stores, restaurants, 
theatres, offices, factories that use up-to-date 
Worthington air conditioning to put people in top 
spirits, top efficiency. 

Since Worthington makes so many of the “vitals” 


of air conditioning and refrigeration systems — com- 
pfessors, engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, 
valves, fittings—it is well positioned to study what 
makes air conditioning most successful .. . at lowest 
cost. 

Many wartime applications have proved that 
Worthington’s happy integration of the various com- 
ponents—in unit conditioners or completely-engi- 
neered systems — is extremely vital for complete suc- 
cess ...a reason why there’s more worth in Worthington. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, New 
Jersey. Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration 
machinery for more than 50 years. 
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You will find our service 
2 lly v 5 (=) ij 


we can follow through from origination 
of a metal product to complete produc- 
tion of it, in volume, in our own plant. 


The 22-year experience in engineering 
which has enabled us to originate and 
produce so resultfully for the armed 
forces, is now available with, or with- 
eut, supporting production which may 
apply to parts only, or to complete prod- 
ucts including complicated assemblies. 


Will you write me, as one interested 

executive to another, for a copy of 

our book “When The Shooting Stops” ? 
* 3 


JOSEPH J. CHENEY — 
President INGENUITY 


¥ 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. acx-s2 BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


Skilled Executive Available 


|| Capable administrator, 36, resourceful, calm 
| under pressure. College graduate. Accounting, 
market research, personnel and financial man- 

| agement experience. Present salary, $12,000. 
Box 448, Business Week, | 

j||| 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥. ||| 


WANTED 


Sound Judgment and An 
Engineering Background 
Opening with large electrical and 
mechanical manufacturer for work in 
new products division. Requires 
familiarity with engineering, manufac- 
turing, sales and management prob- 
lems. Ability to make engineering 
and commercial surveys. An _ inter- 
esting position with adequate salary 
for the right man. Write to 


Box 442, Business Week 


330 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


Story of a Plan 


Disavowed C.I.O. proposal 
wouldchannel displaced workers 
from war industry into A.F.L.’s 
citadel, the building trades. 


For decades the building trades have 
been a stronghold of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the biggest chal- 
lenge to rival labor organizations. ‘To- 
day, with industrial unions facing the 
problem of bulwarking membership 
rolls as war plants curtail operation, at- 
tention is turning even more to the 
lush—but closed—construction field. 

e An “Unofficial” Plan—Newest move 
which has a wary A.F.L. on the alert is 
a cryptic, supposedly unofficial plan of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


“to retrain reconversion-dislocated indus- 


trial workers and to place them into 
jobs in the labor-short building trades— 
bypassing, of course, A.F.L.’s Building 
& Construction Trades Dept. 

The proposal calls for establishment 
of C.1.O. training schools for carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, brick masons, 
and other building trades. In_ these, 
displaced industrial workers would be 
retrained, in intensive courses like those 
“ie to war plant trainees, in crafts 
or which their experience has adapted 


them. Then, according to the plan th 
would be placed in federa sical 
jobs and enrolled in C1 / build, 
trades councils. ™ 
e Publicized, Then Disa 
plan, in detail, received wid 
in Pennsylvania, particularly in pj 
burgh, where C.1.O. officials jnm, 
ately disclaimed it. Washing 

of C.1.O. said the plan certain|; 
drafted with the knowledge of CQ) 
top leadership. 


The disavowals, however, left A FL 
cool and unconvinced. C.I.0. long ha 
had undisguised interest ji AF] m 
vast construction trades domain, angie, aan 


Pittsburgh—home of C.1.0. Presidens 
Philip Murray’s United Steelworkers 
is the logical place for release of a 
balloon. 

e Postwar Expectation—The “C]9 
plan” is based on predictions that cop. 
struction figures will soar to phenom. 
enal heights in the postwar period i 
government, to bolster employment, yp. 
dertakes large-scale construction of road, 
bridges, highways, housing, public build. 
ings, waterways, and dams. Skilled labor 
in the present (A.F.L.) building trade 
work force is hardly even adequate to 
meet private construction needs, the 
plan argues. 

The plan, concentrating on public 
works, carefully avoids mention of jobs 
in private construction. A.F.L. has no 
doubt, however, that if it is challenged 


trial 
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SOUND TRUCK CALLS MEN TO MINES 


In the highways and byways of Alabama, a sound truck sends out a call for coal 
miners to fill a 2,000-man deficiency in the state’s soft coal fields. The U.S. 
Employment Service, in cooperation with the War Manpower Commission, 5 
scouring the rural areas for labor to increase production. WMC officials for 


the area report that the recruiting program is meeting with considerable success. 
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“Kmericas figh ling men 


rCulat; 
In Pits 


<{ ~~ find Diamonds 


rican land, sea and sky forces find the famous 
ins Diamond trade mark wherever they serve. To 
. men, faced with stupendous tasks of moving rivers 
aghting fluids” and with operating equipment under 
worst conditions imaginable, the Jenkins Diamond 
s dependable valve performance. 
Wherever the American flag flies throughout the world, 
ions of men are learning what valve-wise piping spe- 
ts have known for more than 80 years... that the 
I ins Diamond is the mark of trustworthy valves. It 
°"10m- Hy vemain our pledge of superlative quality, as long as 


eC Ws 
te ins Valves are made. 


of Toads. 
1c build. 
ed labor 


yi lah JENKINS VALVES 


— SINCE 1864 


For every Industrial Engineering, Marine and Plumb- 
Sold Through ing-hoating Service ... in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 


Industrial Distributors Everywhere Corrosion-resisting Alloys . . . 123 to 600 lbs, pressure. 


CHECK THE ADVANTAGES OF 
THIS LIGHTWEIGHT STRUCTURE 
IN ALUMINUM OR STEEL 


. - . and what they mean when 
applied to YOUR product or its 
housing 


Ls simplifies production: 

Proves ideal for both single-unit and production 
line assembly. 

Eliminates waste—parts are die-rolled, die-drawn, 
die-cut to exact specifications, and no trimming 
or fitting is necessary. 

Needs no welding or riveting. 

Requires no retooling, special machines, or new 
equipment for its assembly. 

Hastens delivery by speeding up production. 


Ls simplifies changes: 

Disassembles and reassembles—with or without 
changes— without loss of strength. 

Permits variations from standard models without 
delay or undue expense. 

Permits overnight design changes. 

Makes possible immediate reconversion to ci- 
vilian production. 


Ls simplifies repairs: 


Speeds repai maintenance cost 

se lacement of damaged one only. 

Uses interchangeable parts—readily available 
from the nearest Ls warehouse. 


Ls offers structural advantages: 


Utilizes all the strength in light sheet metal 
through uniform tensioning, with a resulting 
high strength-weight ratio. 

Remains permanently rigid, sturdy, unaffected 
by vibration. 

Provides ample support for heavy equipment and 
control pane 

Provides ready access to all parts of the interior 
with removal of the nearest panel. 

Is easily insulated, since wracking will not break 
air seals. Ls construction permits use of phe- 
nolic spacers which pe ven all through-mctal 
contact between double walls of units. 

Ships k.d. or partially assembled, in minimum 
space. 


For information, send drawings, data or blue prints 
to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 
to 60 E. 42nd S1., New York 17, N.Y.; orto Lindsay Structure 
(Canada) Lid., Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


Easy to Assemble 


ls LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


. Patents 2017629, 2263510, = one 
Fee Foreign Patents and Patents Pend: 


THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION 


at all, it will be a thorough-op; yg, dem 
the-board fight. a 
Labor-Management Charte_ga 
eration has closed ranks againg , 
in the field of private constry.amat 2 


strengthening ties wit! the ji (d 
General Contractors of America « est 
a labor-management c| jing 


19’45,p108). This vir ly give: ame oe 
a closed shop, and allies union ; an 
agement strength against raids . 
2 the militent gain re thing - 
Workers, affiliate of John % 
United Mine Worker 
The A.F.L. also is pi ing its g 
tice training program and is adye 
widely its objective of absorbin 
less veterans in its bui ng trade 
main drawback is that it cannot; 
vent its traditional argument tha 
years of apprentice train ng are neq 
to make a craftsman, w! ile the Gt. Cor 
plan offers to do it in the 90 dai 
months it took to make welder; q 
grocery clerks. 
e A Stalking-Horse?—One possib 
tive for the “C.I.O. plan” othe 
raiding is receiving attention, § 
C.1.O. unions have been look 
the prefabricated housing field for 
war C.1.O. jobs. A big question 
has always been the willing 
A.F.L. Building Trades Counc 
erect housing units fabricated j 
tories by C.1.O. steelworkers, ship 
ers, or auto workers—on the 
that ready-made housing costs | 
jobs. 
If, to avoid the knockdown 
which C.1.O. invasion of the con 
tion field certaifily would bring, ! 
builders should prove willing to empl 
promise by handling C.1.0. -made = 
ing units without erecting bg  W 
which would discourage their widegi 5, hy, 
use, then C.I.O. naght let the “Why yy 
cial” plan die a quiet and ui, , 
death, bay tt 


LOCKHEED STRIKE FAVOR, 


In the first major test of strike 
ment since V-E Day, Los Angels. yy 
ployees of Lockhee ‘Aircraft Con. 
thorized their union officers by ath 1 be 
ing majority last week to call 1. 
if necessary to back their demand,» 
wage adjustments and other com 
improvements (BW —Apr.21'45) 

In an 87% turnout of the 
eligible to vote, the National Labog....:, 
lations Board reported, 21,501 the g 
a walkout, 9,494 voted no. ) 

To what precise extent the GBs g 
was influenced by termination (i 
European phase of the war wa 
course, conjectural. Weeks before 
Day, the eight locals comprising: 
trict 727 of the A.F.L. Intemigia., 
Assn. of Machinists had cond 
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, demonstrations at Lockheed 
interrupting work. — 

the ynion’s complaints, aimed 
it the company and the Na- 
War Labor Board, include a num- 
yes (downgrading, maintenance 
sbeship) which the union insists 


h-going 


harter~ 
aEainst jg 
ONStryc 


the Avg 


an ing rare, fe 
lly y's surrender conceivably heig t 
~ ives -e issues to the voter. 

‘ac sion has shown no indication of 
. by hing its strike weapon, at least 
; Nstr 


AVLB’s national airframe panel 


hn L. i, crack at the dispute later this 


MING its a 
1 is adve 
absorb; 
Ng traded 
Cannot cj 
nent tha 


£5 RULED FINAL 


ees of the National Labor Re- 
Board are final and cannot be 
4 by the board to modify or 


_~ neq portions of its decision, the 
90 Pe me Court has ruled in a 5 to 4 

ays . ] . . 
velden ae upholding a lower court in a 


volving the Eagle-Picher Mining 
iting Co. of Joplin, Mo. NLRB's 
tion that its orders are of a con- 
s nature was rejected. 

Supreme Court pointed out that 
ne finality which governs private 
o also covers proceedings in 


 Possiblg 
"other 
tion, 
1 lookig 
field for 


— an administrative body is a 
Com After a court decree has been 
7 a i at NLRB’s behest—prescribing 
ated i ethod of enforcement of relief 
— by the board—NLRB cannot 
fo. ‘We continuing jurisdiction, nor can 


: decide to set aside the court 
ement order and recall the case 
ther hearings and action. 

RB two years ago ordered Eagle- 
to reinstate with back pay 209 
employees—members of the In- 
ional Union of Mine, Mill & 


kdown 
he con 
ring, : 
Ing to 
-made 


"8. ie t Workers (C.I.0.)—who were 
the «gag to have been discriminatorily dis- 
j a d. NLRB worked out a formula 
ek pay after being told by the 

pny that jobs were no longer avail- 

ya or all those discharged. Sub- 
VO tly, it asserted in the court action 


aside the original order, it found 
ew employees were being hired. 
t, NLRB said, the formula worked 
was inequitable; reconsideration 
d be permitted. The company 
permitting NLRB to “change 


trike 


STRIKER SUES UNION 


ganized labor is showing concern 
he growing tendency of unauthor- 
ank-and-file strikes to wind up in 
ge suits against local and interna- 

unions (BW—Apr.28'45,p86). 
nly are employers given the right 
‘ for violations of the Connally- 
h (War Labor Disputes) act, but 
dual employees are permitted to 
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CAN YOU PROFIT FROM THIS 


NAVY BATTLE ANNOUNCE SYSTEMS built by Operadio for hundreds of 
U. S. warships can instantly reach every member of the crew—battle orders 
and information are broadcast to every section of the ship. All Operadio-built 
products meet one high standard of excellence—achieved through 23 years of 
specializing in practical electronic applications for commerce and industry— 
plant-broadcasting, inter-office communication, amplifiers, loudspeakers, contract 
manufacturing and engineering services. Send coupon for free information. 


TRANSMITTER STATION 


FROM ONE VOICE TO THOUSANDS OF 


REPRODUCERS -F 


MAIN AMPLIFIER (5’ 8” HIGH) 


peemmnapainsinniaininmaataiacaimiiaitiaaiaiasinil 


OPERADIO. 


Sheteonee Speciatésia 


SYMBOL OF ELECTRONIC @ EXCELLENCE SINCE 1922 


OC Please send free literature on subjects checked: 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. 8-28, ST. CHARLES, ML. 


0 Plant-Broadcasting ([) Inter-Office Communicotion [] Contract Mfg. 
it to discuss our needs. 
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{ TO ORDER SCRUBBING MACHINES 


Now For POST-WAR DELIVERY? 


This question is posed by many who cannot qualify for floor- 
maintenance equipment under present restrictions. The answer 
to the question—whether to order now—is yes, if in so doing you 
are assured of receiving a machine that will meet your needs at 
the time of delivery. 


The Finnell Plan, which provides for rotation delivery on such 
orders, also provides for delivery of a Job-Fitted Finnell . . . the 
exact size and type to be determined by a survey of your floors 
not today but when restrictions are lifted. 


To be among the first to receive a new Finnell, all you need do is 
request Finnell to place your name on their Preferred List. It’s 
as simple as that. No deposit is required. In fact, no obligation 
to buy is incurred. You may use your Preferred Listing or not, 
as you choose. But the sooner you ask for it the better—it is 
your guarantee not only of early delivery when restrictions are 
uN removed, but of receiving equipment that’s right for your 
needs at the time. 


For your Preferred Listing or more information 
and literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3806A East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


Bigger Bonds in the 
Big 7th War Loan 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INE. \ nn 


Pioneers aad Sneciak id4 ine PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


ask damages for losse: suffered 
strike not legally voted after , , 
30-day “cooling off” periog 

This little known 


VISION 
Connally-Smith act ve 
the limelight last week when 
brought in the name o{ Georo, 
an employee of the West Pe, 
chine Shop, Inc., in Pittsburgh, ; 
District Court against Local > 
the United Steelworkers of | 


(C.1.0.), asking $41 


— 2 


damap 
physical injuries and | . ae 


J Wages f 
self and 24 other worke; 


S during 
cent work stoppage. 


The Farber suit charged ty 
local union failed to mpl wi 
strike procedure set up in the Cy 
Smith act, that he refused to x 


the strike, and as a consequeng 
beaten when he attempted to , 
picket line, 


WAGE RULE EASED 


Employers who want to ip 
minimum wages to 55¢ an hoy 
now do so without filing an appl 
for National War Labor Board ap 
The board, in so ruling this wee 
slashing red tape but not makiy 
change in its wage policy, since J 
after NWLB set the 55¢ minim 
the textile mills case it has been 
automatic approval to all volunta 
justments up to 55¢ an hour 
difference is that formal applicat 
been required in the past. 

Reduction of commission rte 
sales has been put into the same 
ory as reduction of salaries or 
in an NWLB ruling which tumed 
a request by the Gardner-Denver 
Quincy, IIl., to cut salesmen’s pe 
ages on sales of war plant equip 
NWLB said commission rate redut 
are permissible only when neces 
correct gross inequities or to 3 
the effective prosecution of the v 


ARMY RECALLS WORKER 


Signs of an easing manpower sit 
—and Army need for younger m 
the tough Pacific war—are seen ini 
Dept. order recalling soldiers \e 
critical industries during the heg 
the labor crisis (BW-—Jan.13'45) 
More than 10,000 have been pla 
war jobs in foundries and mubbe, 
minum, textile, and other ind 

lants. 

This week 400 specialists, s 
physicists and chemists, and 700: 
miners in the under-30 age group 
ordered back to active duty. Othe 
be recalled either as periods of i 
duty expire or, if no limit was 4 
quickly as industry can replace 
No more will be released to the | 
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LONDON—While the chances slightly favor a Conservative victory over 
Labor in the coming British elections, the majority either way is likely to be 
too small for effective action without the full support of the Liberals and other 
minor parties. 

As a result, business in both Britain and the United States can be assured 
that there will be no radical changes in British governmental policy at any 
time soon. (The actual fact is that both major parties lack a real practical 
policy and a postwar leadership to implement it.) 

As generally interpreted, the setting of a July election date means that 

the Labor Party has again been seriously outmaneuvered by its unwillingness 
to follow its own leaders. The election becomes little more than a personal 
vote of confidence on Churchill. 
What issues will enter into the voting turn on questions of nationalization 
of industry and the prolongation of wartime controls. Oliver Lyttleton, now 
in the important Board of Trade post, has provided the first full outline of Con- 
servative policy and stressed private enterprise, speedy withdrawal of con- 
trols, and a vigorous export program. 

Labor, in its “Five Year Plan”’ outlined recently at the Labor Party con- 
ference, demands immediate nationalization of coal, electric power, trans- 
portation, and indefinite continuance of many wartime controls. 

oO 
Actually, both parties back a strong social security program along the lines 
of the Beveridge plan. 

Any government will be forced to deal vigorously with the ailing coal 
industry, and nationalization is virtually the only remedy expected from any 
government. 

Insiders insist that the Labor Party would almost certainly need a mini- 
mum of three years in office to accomplish anything against a skillful and 
experienced potential opposition. 

* 
The makeup of the Conservative cabinet, if the party is successful in July, 
is indicated by Churchill's choice of a “‘caretaker’’ government. 

A Labor victory would probably make Clement Attlee Prime Minister, 
with Ernest Bevin and Hugh Dalton seeking the Foreign Office, Herbert Mor- 
rison as head of the Exchequer, and Sir Stafford Cripps in either the War or 
Admiralty Office. 

e 
Reconversion problems similar to those in the United States are troubling 
Britain. , 
First cutbacks in war production show that discharged skilled workers, 
desperately needed in the revival of some civilian industries, are vociferously 
unwilling to accept lower pay. Also, a survey by the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union shows that the bulk of its 26,000 women members wants to 
remain on the job after the war—especially those in the 41 to 50 age group. 
& 
The rationing of raw materials along with the resumption of civilian produc- 
tion by companies with canceled war contracts is causing headaches. 

When 3,000 workers in one aircraft plant were notified that their jobs 
were ended by cutbacks, they immediately marched on Parliament in pro- 
test. However, the company was allocated such limited quantities of raw 
materials for a new postwar baby carriage line that it was unable gither to 
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re-employ all the men or to start economic mass production of its new product 
oe 

Britain is laying plans to help the building industry meet vast reconstruction 

demands. 

The pattern calls for a two-phase training program to expand the build- 
ing industry work-force. This will require six months at a government train- 
ing center with bare maintenance allowance, followed by 14 months’ practi- 
cal training at wages slightly below union levels. At the end of this 20-month 
program, candidates would be acknowledged as skilled workers by both indus- 
try and unions. 

Present plans call for 40,000 workers to be trained under this scheme 
annually until the total of workers in the industry reaches 1,250,000. 

a 
Despite the recent optimistic estimate of the Central Electricity Board that 
blackout regulations would be removed immediately on termination of the 
war in Europe, the government has been forced by the acute coal shortage to 
order the V-E Day lightup discontinued in order to save fuel. 

As a result, London shops and streets are dark again, and subway service 
is closing down before midnight. 

es 
Revival of the British automobile industry, paralleling the U. S. pattern, will 
start in at least two big shadow plants in July following the first Army dis- 
charges. 

New cars will be old models and strictly rationed to essential users, but 
plans for new models at a higher production rate than prewar are known to 
be ready. 

& 
Britain’s determination to revive its export trade as soon as possible will raise 
one, and probably two, international reparations issues (page 118). 

The moment German coal production satisfies Allied military require- 
ments, London will demand a share of the surplus in order to release domestic 
coal for export. 

If German heavy industry is allowed to revive, London will also demand 
a share of output in order to release domestic output to boost exports. 

The same may be true of consumer goods lines. 

« 
Don’t take too seriously the rumor that Britain is angling to become the post- 
war oil distributing center for western Europe through enlargement of the 
wartime pipelines under the CHannel to the continent (page 20). Important as 
the 1,000,000-gal.-a-day delivery of oil was during the military period, ship- 
ping continues to be of primary interest in Britain. 

a 
Tipoff to the only effective way of breaking the black market throughout 
Europe is the report from Belgium that the recent arrival at Antwerp of ship- 
loads of fats slashed the black market price of butter from 60 to 25 francs 
per kilogram. 

” 
Despite transportation shortages throughout Britain, 200 used buses have 
already been collected and shipped to France to meet local crises in all 
metropolitan centers. These have been equipped with spare parts and extra 
tires, and are supposed to be good for a minimum of 6,000 miles. 
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Yonbas Rises From Its Ashes 


Reconstruction of devastated industrial area 1s pushed by 
wviet; drained mines again yield coal and steel plants resume. 
ych work remains, for which U. S. help is being sought. 


\yOsSCOW—From the charred and 
sted wreckage Of power stations and 
at industrial and coal mining prop- 
es in the Donets Basin are rising 
»y and reconstructed enterprises to 
e the Soviet economy. 
Of all the regions devastated by 
-many, the Donbas suffered most 
vily. In the chief industrial centers, 
¢ruction ranged as high as 80%; an 
eage of 30% of the housing was de- 
wed: and 70% of the theaters, 
ols, and other public buildings were 
eled or gutted. 
4 Dominant Factor—Because the 
bas was a dominant factor in So- 
t production before the war, it is 
ww receiving a major share of the 
fort being devoted to reconstruction. 
om the Donbas came between 50% 
pd 60% of the coal, iron ore, pig iron, 
el, and aluminum of the U-S.S.R. 
s factories produced 20% of the na- 
o's heavy machinery, and its power 
ations generated 25% of its electrical 
ergy. 
~2 872 coal pits came 83,718,000 
ns of coal in 1940. Iron ore produc- 
n was almost 19,000,000 tons. There 
re 49 blast furnaces and 135 open 
arth furnaces and steel production 
as about 9,000,000 tons a year. 
Making a Comeback—Today, the re- 
pening of more than 100 major mines, 
d hundreds of smaller pits, have 
ought the Donbas coal output back 
p more than 25% of the prewar level. 


It recently passed the production rate 
of the war-expanded Kuznetz coal basin 
beyond the Urals to regain the title of 
Russia’s No. 1 coal producer. 

The obstacles to this accomplishment 
were of vast dimensions. An estimated 
300,000,000 cubic meters of water had 
entered the coal pits; a third of it has 
now been removed. Some shafts have 
been pumped dry, others—with the aid 
of drilling equipment from the oil fields 
at Baku—have been drained into sub- 
terranean sand pits at a much greater 
speed and with less expenditure of man- 
power. 
¢ Ruined Equipment—Fully 50% of 
the underground metal equipment was 
ruined by the water, and more than 
70% of wooden installations will have 
to be replaced. From the United States, 
the Soviets will obtain much mining 
equipment, but by the end of 1944 Rus- 
sian industry itself had produced ma- 
chinery sufficient to re-equip mines with 
a capacity of 30,000,000 tons annual 
production. 

But the problem of reconstruction in 
the Donbas is not simply a matter of 
pumping water and getting new ma- 
chines. The war scattered a work force 
of 410,000 miners and nearly 600,000 
auxiliary workers—to the industries of 
the East, to the Red Army, and to Ger- 
many as slave laborers. The highly 
mechanized mines require 16.3 kwh. per 
ton of coal produced, so power stations 
must be rebuilt. Living quarters have 


to be provided for returning workers, 
and the utilities of the cities must be 


mgees. 

e Dams and Mains Wrecked—The Don- 
vas has only shallow streams, many of 
them dry in summer, so that reservoirs 
were built for storage. The enemy 
wrecked 22 dams, 97 pumping stations, 
and hundreds of miles of water mains. 
By the end of 1944, 32 reservoirs—to 
hold 125,000,000 cubic meters—67 
pumping stations, and 420 mi. of mains 
had been rebuilt. 

To provide power for both coal mines 
and steel mills, eight power plants, 49 
substations, and 800 miles of trans- 
mission lines have been built. 

Alongside the reconstruction of the 
Voroshilovgrad and Stalino coal trusts 
—biggest in the Donbas—iron and stcel 
mills, chemical plants, and building 
materials factories are being repaired 
and supplied with new machines. 

@ Steel Production—Within the last 
few months, the Soviets began produc- 
tion in three new blast furnaces, 17 
openhearth furnaces, and one rolling 
mill—bringing the total in the Donbas to 
50 furnaces and 18 steel rolling mills 
only about 25% of prewar facilitics 
The steel combine at Dnepropetrovs} 
has received the greatest boost, and its 
ore source at Knivoi Rog is producing 
more than 1,000 tons daily. 

At Gorlovka, the fourth coking bat 
tery has been completed, to supply th« 
metallurgical plants at Dneprodzhet 
shinsk, Firebrick production in the Don 
bas has reached. one-third the prewar 
level. In Voroshilovgrad, the Lenin 
soda factory has reached a 230-ton daily 
output, but its prewar level was 400,000 
tons a year. Building materials plants 
in and around Stalino—35 in number— 
are producing hundreds of thousands of 
tons of gypsum, lime, alabaster, bricks, 


Husky Russian women pitch in (left) at the Donets coal 
ines, where herculean labor—much of it womanpower— 
has again made the Donbas the top Soviet coal-producing 
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region. Workers in the partly demolished Kochegarka 
coal mine, at Gorlovka (right), clear away the wreckage 
preliminary to restoring the equipment to running order. 
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and tile for the rebuiding and repair of 
other industrial works. 

e Allocation of Funds—The Donbas will 
receive a major share of the funds 
allocated by this year’s budget to the 
reconstruction of liberated areas. Of a 
total outlay on capital construction of 
more than 40,000,000,000 rubles, fully 
50% will be spent on industrial recon- 
struction (BW _Mayl9°45, 113). 

The Soviet Union frankly admits its 
need for material assistance from abroad, 
and looks primarily to the United States 
for heavy industrial equipment. A long- 
term loan, at low interest, is sought 
by the Kremlin, but the size of the loan 
(U.S. estimates put it at $6,000,000,- 
000) and terms of repayment have yet 
to be settled. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets look to their 
own industry, the partial demobilization 
of the Red Army, and the repatriation 
of millions of slave workers for the 
materials and manpower to continue the 
reconstruction job. 


Reparations Plan 


U. S. would require Reich 
to pay with heavy industrial 
machinery, raw materials, and 
manpower for devastated areas. 


Formulation of American policy on 
German reparations is moving ahead in 
Washington, but anything decided on 
this side of the Atlantic may be revised 
when the Big Three Reparations Com- 
mission begins its discussions in Mos- 
cow (BW—May5’45,p32). 

e Framework Prepared—The American 
position today can be outlined as follows: 

(1) A primary aim is disarmament, 
followed by measures to prevent new 
Germany from again becoming a mili- 
tary power. Reparations in the form of 
heavy industrial equipment will weaken 
Germany, but keeping the nation in 
hand will be the ‘ob of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission—a separate authority 
under Big Three (plus France) direction. 
Incidentally, the U.S. does not want 
anything from Germany—yet. At pres- 
ent, it plans to hold German assets 
(plants, patents, etc., in the U.S.) now 
controlled by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian and (at least until the future of 
Germany’s banks is settled) the gold 
hoard taken by the armies in Europe. 

(2) The Reparations Commission will 
recommend that the Control Commis- 
sion outline a minimum economy for 
Germany, with any excess of production 
to go to liberated areas in the form of 
reparations. The Moscow group will 
eventually arrive at a final estimate of 
damages Germany must repay, and 


TO CURB NAZI STEEL 


Named by Allied Control Council to 
supervise metallurgical operations in 
Germany, R. J]. Wysor, until recently 
president of Republic Steel, is one of 
a group of leading American civilians 
and Army officers who will help carry 
out Allied policies in controlling the 
German economy. Starting as chemist 
for Carnegie Steel, Wysor was asso- 
ciated also with Bethlehem Steel and 
Jones & Laughlin before going to 
Republic. It’s a fair bet that his 
new assignment will prove his tough- 
est, since it involves maintaining a 
balance between building up and 
holding down the Reich’s steel mills, 
seeing that they are controlled, dis- 
mantled, or moved out of Germany— 
in short, nullified as war instruments. 


credit shipments against it. The Soviet 
Union is now removing industrial equip- 
ment from Germany to the east, and 
the Americans and British are carting 
away stockpiled raw materials and parts 
to French and Belgium plants producing 
for military and civilian needs (BW— 
May19’45,p111). Records are to be kept 
of all of this activity. 

(3) In addition to existing equipment, 
raw materials, and future production, 
reparations will include manpower. The 
U.S. is firmly committed to a careful 
supervision of manpower reparations, 
lest it encounter political troubles with 
the A.F.L. (suspicious of Soviet labor 
policies) and congressmen quick to sus- 
pect foreign nations of exporting goods 
produced by low-cost labor. 

e Heavy Tools Will Go—Conversion of 
the German economy to light industry 


and agriculture will call fo; 
much heavy equipment. 1} 
transfers of railroad rolling st 
devastated areas. ; 


MOval of 
© will be 
n to othe 


German raw materials reparations P 
eagerly awaited by such victors : 
France, and Britain (page ||5) but 
exports of coal may easily be + pped by 
the transfer of producing arvas—Sjje: 
to Poland and Czechoslovakia, ang the 


Saar to France (page 17). 
e Loans to Be Banned—Amce: 
car companies have asked per 
put their German properties back jg 
shape—even under AMG or Contr) 
Commission directives—but they haye 
been brushed off by Washington, at 
least for the time being, until it is ge. 
cided whether any heavy industry wil] 
be permitted. 
According to present plans German 
will not be permitted to pay the tot 
bill handed it by the Reparations Cop. 
mission, by floating loans in the U.§ 
and other countries. 


in Motor 
LISS1ION to 


Aluminum Race 


Canadian and U.S. concerns 
vie to establish the first plant in 
Mexico. Both companies will turn 
out sheet, plates, and foil. 


In anticipation of a lucrative market 
for fabricated aluminum in Mexico, 
Reynolds Metals Co. and Aluminium, 
Ltd., of Montreal are now engaged ina 
race to get Mexican“ plants built and 
into production—a race reminiscent of 
1942-1944 when the same two conten¢- 
ers had rich Jamaican bauxite deposit 
for a prize (BW—Nov.11'44,p116). 

e Near Mexico City—Aluminium, Ltd, 
took the lead in Mexico last fall with 
the incorporation of Aluminio Industral 
Mexicano, S. A., a joint enterpns 
formed in conjunction with a group of 
Mexican and American businessmen in 
Mexico, Original investment was te 


,ported as $600,000, with projected 


plans to increase this at least threefold 
Land was bought in the Mexico City 
area and the necessary machinery is on 
hand, but no date has been set for the 7 
beginning of plant construction. 
Starting later, but possibly now in the 
lead, Reynolds announced last week the 
establishment of Reynolds Internacional 
de Mexico in cooperation with the pr- 
vate Banco Nacional de Mexico. Con 
struction of the plant, also in the Mex 
ico City area, is expected to start m 
about a month, and the machinery- 
already crated—will be shipped from the 
U. S. as soon as the factory roof is on 
e To Import Bauxite—Both companies 
will produce aluminum sheet, plates, 
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try will for which Combustion Engineering has supplied 
boilers. This huge C-E powered armada is carrying 
*CTMany me fighting men and supplies over all the oceans of the 
Ne total I world. Tomorrow many of these same ships, pow- 
's Com. “1 ht Lomita! ered with the same dependable C-E Boilers, will 


ec US | carry American peacetime trade to all the ports of 
the world . . . This vast boiler output has been com- 

pressed into less than four years of production. Dur- 

=) ing the same period, C-E has built many hundreds 
' : of stationary boilers for Army and Navy bases, war 
production plants and utilities... With greatly aug- 

cerns mented facilities and experience, Combustion Engi- 
neering is prepared to build steam generating units 
that will set tomorrow’s standards of economy and 
| turn ia 2 reliability on land and sea. ase 


COMBUSTION [UJENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Flevialots 


Lance trem in the operating costs of 
high buildings . . . or any buildings 
of more than one story . .. is the 
vertical transportation of passengers 
and freight. Peak efficiency can be ob- 
tained at lower costs with Montgomery 
Elevators. Not only is their original 
cost generally lower than other com- 
parable makes, but for years Mont- 
gomery Elevators have been giving 
such dependable service in thousands 
of buildings that pracsically no major 
repairs bave ever been required. For 
post-war construction or modernization, 
whether the building plans call for 
two stories or 42, you can depend on 
Montgomery for: assistance in design- 
ing and engineering an efficient vertical 
transportation system, 


MONTGOMERY MANUFACTURES a com- 
plete line of passenger and freight ele- 
vators, electric dumbwaiters and spe- 
cial equipment for vertical transporta- 
tion, If you are planning a specific 
project, Montgomery Elevator Com- 
pany invites your elevator problems. 


and foil and expect later to go into other 
fields of aluminum fabrication such as 
forgings, extrusions, rods, bars, cable, 
and powder and paste for paint. Since 
Mexico has no known commercial de- 
posits of bauxite, it can be assumed 
that the Reynold’s branch will use 
aluminum produced in the U.S. and 
that Aluminium Ltd.’s plant will be 
— from Canada. 

With each company asserting that it 
could fill Mexico’s entire needs, it seems 
likely that outlets will have to be sought 
in Central American markets. But as far 
as Reynolds is concerned, this is just 
the first of a series of aluminum plants 
which it intends to establish in Latin 
America. 


PROGRAM FUNDS VOTED 


SAN JUAN—Puerto Rico’s six-year 
social and economic program, inaugu- 
rated early in 1944 (BW—Aug.12’44, 
p113), went into high gear in May. 

The legislature appropriated $85,500,- 
000 for the projects—$1 5,000,000 for in- 
dustrial capital loans; $21,500,000 for 
promotion and government-operation, if 
need be, of new manufacturing enter- 
prises; $20,000,000 to provide poverty- 
stricken farmers with land, housing, and 
equipment; $17,000,000 for work and 
direct relief; $12,000,000 for highway 
construction and maintenance. The 
U.S. will contribute $4,000,000 for 
highway work, the only project to re- 
ceive direct U.S. aid. 

To finance the program, Puerto 
Rican government is relying largely on 
revenues derived from the excise tax on 
rum exports to the continental market, 
although it is not counting on the big 
collections of 1944 ($56,000,000 com- 
pared with an average of $12,000,000 in 
prewar years). From income taxes, an 
annual. return of $15,000,000 is ex- 
pected, 


CANADA 


——, 


Nurturing Exports 


Dominion extends credits to 
other nations, sends commission 
to London in an effort to boog 
its postwar trade prospects, 


OTTAWA—Canada’s drive to builg 
its export trade in the transition Period 
reached a new intensity last 
marked by the following: 

(1) Three top-flight Canadian trage 
and finance experts—Graham Towers 
governor of the Bank of Canada, p; 
W. A. Mackintosh, research director of 
the Dept. of Reconstruction, and Hee. 
tor McKinnon, chairman of the Tang 
Commission—are in London discuss. 
ing methods of increasing exports tp 
Britain. 

(2) A credit of $25,000,000 has jus 
been approved on behalf of the Nether. 
lands, under the Export Credits In. 
surance Act (BW—Aug.5’44,p1 16). This 
follows hard on the heels of a credit of 
$15,000,000 to Czechoslovakia. Mean. 
while, satisfactory arrangements have 
been made to continue the movement 
of rehabilitation supplies to the 
U.S.S.R. despite the termination of 
Mutual Aid munitions shipments. 

(3) Credits for France, Belgium, and 
Norway—also under the Export Credits 
Insurance Corp.—are now being x 
ranged. Eventually there will be agree 
ments with all the United Nations in 
Europe. 

e Interim Credits—If the impending 
loans follow the pattern established by 
those granted to the Dutch and the 
Czechs, the present sums are simply 


week, 


Boosting of European coal produc 
tion is one of the critical economic 
tasks facing the Allies. Headway has 
been made in Belgian coalfields, but 
troubles have plagued the Allies since 
they liberated the area. When inflated 
wages paid Belgian miners by the 
Germans were reduced, strikes and a 
drastic drop in output followed. Re- 
covery that came with reinstatement 
of high wages was checked by von 
Runstedt’s fateful offensive in the 
Ardennes forest, source of Belgian’s 
pit props. Metal props rushed from 
Britain filled the gap and production 
climbed again, but recent strikes have 
once more threatened disruption. 


BELGIAN COAL— 
THE ROAD BACK 
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, credits and may double or 
le over a number of years. 
ve is no immediate problem over 
gle shipments to the United 
m, but the delegation now in 
“ =| Jooking farther ahead. As 
3s Mutual Aid financing is avail- 
Canadian exports will continue at 
comparable with the current high 
-§3,439,000,000 in 1944. 
Canada is concerned about, 
er, is the slump which will occur 
ot Pacific war ends and Mutual 


sy . Position—Britain has already 
it clear that it will not be able to 
or Canadian goods even on a pre- 
kale unless Canada increases its 
ss from Britain. At the same 
however, the large credit balances 
by India, Egypt, South Africa will 
the orientation of British trade to 
ferling area. 

nada is said to be offering Lon- 
, modified form of Mutual Aid 
wer the gap between the defeat 
pan and fe restoration of normal 
) purchasing. This would take the 
of a rehabilitation loan on which 
payments would be called for 
after Britain’s acquisition of Cana- 
dollars made them possible. 

nada’s Goal—Canada is aiming at 
twar export trade of about $1,700,- 
10-70% above the prewar level 
in order to reach this goal Brit- 
traditionally Canada’s first over- 
customer, must take a healthy 


iain can readily use Canada’s 
js and meat, lumber, metals, pulp 

per, but the ability to earn 
dian dollars has been gravely im- 
i by disinvestment and losses of 
ping during the war. 


RE GAS FOR CIVILIANS 


nada has increased the gasoline 
for civilian driving. Last week, 
ts of the lowest-priority “AA” 
books were told that each of their 
ons—which can be cashed or held, 
have no expiration date—would 
E four instead of three gallons of 


Rogen ry to raise the allot- 
om . to 160 gal. a year. 
in June, United States oh AR ori 
have their ration boosted 50%. 
le the Canadian increase is not so 
it comes sooner. Besides, with the 
of war in Europe long-anticipated, 
idians have been holding back 
ons, banking on just such a boost 
cir unit value. 
D top this off, two days later it was 
need in Ottawa that the ration 
t again be boosted in three months, 
doned entirely within half a year. 
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The case for Air 
Power in shaping 
the world 
to come 


How air might 
will figure in main- 
taining peace and 
in abetting world 
economic security 


How should the United States, as leader in 
the air today, direct her vast power in 
peacetime? This book lays before you the 
tremendous potential influence of Air Power 
in the world to come, and analyzes how as 
a_ military—commercial—industrial factor, 
it may become the instrument for forging 
a durable peace. 


Just Published 


AIR POWER 
FOR PEACE 


By Eugene E. Wilson 
184 pages, 5Y, x 8, 6 charts, $2.00 


HIS book presents a new view of the 

use of Air Power as a means of main- 
taining physical security and achieving eco- 
nomic stability in the peace—through in- 
creased international commerce, stepped-up 
aircraft production and technological de- 
velopment, and a Security Air Force. Stress- 
ing the role of the United States, as chief 
power in the air today, the author traces 
the development of aircraft production in 
this country, the rise of air commerce, the 
integration of Air Force with military and 
naval strategy, and the role of the air arm 
in all the major battles of this war. 

Here is the full drama of Air Power as 
a new and revolutionary means of trans- 
portation and communication, and the role 
it is ready to assume as it achieves matur- 
ity, in shaping a new “air world.” 

Here are the aviation problems of the 
peace, posed against a description of their 
background, so that the reader may gain a 
clearer, broader perception of the import 
and might of Air Power in the world to 
come. 


See it 10 days on approval 
Send this coupon 


BeseAe- att §o 800K | os. 


ten days’ examination on a gee 


will send $2.00, plus few cents postage, return 

book postpaid. (Postage paid o on cash ane.) 
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THE MARKETS tne ren 


The stock market has always been a 
lone wolf, ever fickle and unpredictable. 
It has never hesitated to double- -CTOSS 
even its most faithful oracles on the 
slightest provocation. Right now it’s up 
to its old tricks, to the discomfort of the 
usual quota of veteran Wall Street ob- 
servers. 
® Far Out on the Limb—Before spring- 
ing its trap this time, the market first 
waited until majority opinion in the 
financial district had gone far out on the 
limb with warnings that considerable 
caution should be exercised in any cur- 
— stock trading. Then it went to work 

rove such fears exaggerated. It 
asi ly shook off last week’s sharp price 
weakness, and ever since it has 
staging, under impetus supplied by the 
biggest batch of buying pes to uncovered 
in some time, one of 1945’s most im- 
ptessive advances. 

In the current upswing, both the rail 
and industrial stock price averages have 
been boosted so sharply that each has 
soared to a new eight-year peak. Trading 
volumes have likewise been showing sub- 
— expansion. And testifying to the 

ey of the move has been the ex- 
lent showing of the blue chip stocks, 
many of which have climbed this week 
to the highest levels since mid-1937. 
@ As the Street Sees It—Whiat has caused 


lems, and brighter indi 
ernment controls over c; a 
will be lifted as quickly sci} 

Wall Street, as a y } 
permitted itself to bec 
bullish than it was bef t} 
rally. Generally, it is st r 
to make a realistic apprai f 


that lies ahead and to x thoy, 
merous serious probleins that my 
solved. 
© Beginning to Wonder—Some , 
normally irrepressible bull housed impres 
pear to be letting themselves be jumps that 
enced by the current trend. The yugmpho seek 


beginning to wonder, for example. f 
isn't a bit early to become too caiti 
since they think that national income 
quite a while yet will remain near 
peak, and that there will still | 

pressure of idle funds for inal 


panoral 
belief 
written | 
will be 
ack read 


to be reckoned with. iates, 
As a result, a change in some \ ponal fc 

Street opinions may be seen before jp 

should the present move to higher like 


levels continue for any consider 
length of time. The more consen 
markct students, however, appear to 
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This Week Month ¥ 


the market suddenly to break out on the Week Ago Ago * ts 
up-side is any man’s guess. Wall Street, Stocks - ne lo 
however, generally believes that much of nee .. See 58 107 & . 
this weck’s buying wave was touched off — aise ee = o offici 
by the recent optimistic statement of ere wie ~ ¢ unof 
’PB Chairman J. A. Krug concerning Bonds ania are er spre 
the postwar outlook. Also helping to ame — aoa 122.2, 1223 come, 
change sentiment, according to some Uti een ae oe These 
me sexes 116.6 116.6 1164 U5 nee 
quarters, have been recent reports of . long t 
progress in solving reconversion prob- Data: Standard & Poor's Corp sa 
pring th 
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loaded to the fenders with hangers-on. 
Planes swooped low over the city and 
stunted for us. The sun was gorgeous and 
the weather was very warm. 

The afternoon services were at the Troca- 
dero Palace, facing the Eiffel Tower. A 
double line of M.P.’s kept a path from the 
street to the entrance. Every branch of 
army, navy and air force sent ten enlisted 
representatives and ten officers. Four flags 
(China was missing) were the only decora- 
tion in the hall, which was filled. 

After the service, we again tramped 
the Champs Elysees long enough to see the 
crowds and at 6 p.m. went to one of the billet 
bars where Henri, beaming, opened some 
wonderful old cognac saved for this day. 

After dinner we visited an officers’ club 
and then went to my billet where the hotel 
was serving champagne on the house. Later 
we strolled up to the Arc de Triomphe. It 
was floodlighted, as were all of the great 
monuments in Paris. Inside the Arc, five 
massive flags (China was included this time ) 
floated in the gentle breeze. The eternal 
flame was burning; fresh flowers were banked 
on the grave of the unknown soldier; a 
guard of honor stood beside the grave. It 
was rather awe-inspiring, and everyone, in 
cluding the youngsters, seemed subdued by it. 

* * & 


What will France do, now that the 
enemy has been driven out? 

France is difficult to interpret, as usual. 
No two Frenchmen seem to think alike. 
While the recent elections brought a strong 
Left wing vote in Paris and other cities, 
considered opinion of old contacts here 
seems to be that there is no organization 
that is yet stronger than the old Radical 
Socialist party and the Socialists. When the 
two million workers return from Germany, 
however, and link up with the malcontents 
among the resistance group, something more 
definite and solidly Leftist may develop. 
But for the moment there is no man or no 
movement to challenge de Gaulle and his 
government. 

There is little sign of bold new plans to 
rejuvenate industry on a bigger scale than 
was characteristic of the country before 
the war. And too many Frenchmen seem 
eager to tell you that the country is just 
waiting to get back to the luxury business, 
tourism, and the simple life of the peasant. 

One can’t overlook the fact that some 
one must assume the responsibility for de- 
veloping the heavy industries of the Rhine 
on a sound basis, or we shall have trouble 
here again. It is yet to be determined if 
France has the capacity, or the desire to 
handle the job as it must be done, or if the 
British will take the point of view that such 
a development would be a completely un- 
welcome bit of competition. 

The political tension that is behind this 
lack of planning probably accounts for the 
widespread feeling that it has been easier 
for us to collaborate with the Belgians than 
the French in getting local production and 
in handling transport. 
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HATS OFF, LADIES! 


Read Why... 


‘6 She 
STERLING ELLIOLL 
Ramily’’ 


in This Fascinating FREE Book 


Barney FLANNIGAN (B. F. Keith) 
presented Sterling Elliott with tickets to 
every Friday night performance at the Keith 
vaudeville house. Why? Because Sterling 
Elliott scientifically proved ladies’ hats ob- 
structed his view, introduced a Bill before 
the Massachusetts State Legislature and 
compelled women to remove their hats in 
the theatre. 

This and dozens of other amusing, fasci- 
nating stories about the Inventing Elliotts 
are recounted in this inspiring volume. 
More interesting, even, than Harmon 
Elliott’s ‘“The Story of a Father and Son 
or Unscrewing the Inscrutable,’’ this new 
illustrated 72-page book shows you the 
famous Elliotts at work and play, shows 
you what made their extraordinary partner- 
nership click. 

Read ‘“The Woes of an Inventor's Wife,”* 
**Tuxedo Technique,*’ ‘‘A Tip To 
Wives,””’ etc. etc. —anecdotes that make 
this book a treasure house of wit and wis- 
dom. Full of humor and inspiration, this 
unusual story of an unusual father and son 
is a real addition to the history of American 
business. Get your free copy now. Write 
today, on your business letterhead, for 
**The Sterling Elliott Family.”’ 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


We can t eg about quick delivery of Elliott 
Addressing Machines forcivilian use, but we 
are proud to say it is because we fly this flag. 
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THE TREND 


HOW MUCH SOCIAL SECURITY? 


The omnibus Wagner-Murray-Dingell social security 
bill offered to Congress last week points up a variety of 
social and economic problems which require thorough 
study. But the bill focuses on central questions of fiscal 
policy for the postwar economy that will continue to 
confront us in one form or another regardless of the 
timing or nature of any action on this proposal. 


© Broadly, the new legislation calls for a liberalization 
of old-age and unemployment benefits. It also intro- 
duces insurance to cover the costs of medical care (not 
state medicine) and of temporary disability. Further- 
more, it extends old-age and health coverage to 15,000,000 
self-employed and agricultural, domestic, and other work- 
ers not now included in the social sécurity system and car- 
ries unemployment and disability benefits to all of these 
but the self-employed. 

Ancillary sections provide for federal grants for hos- 
pital-building, health services, assistance to the needy, 
and for federalization of the unemployment insurance 
system and the public employment offices. 

Taxes to cover all this would be 4% each for employers 
and employees—1% each for old-age benefits, 1% each 
for unemployment benefits, 14% each for health insur- 
ance, 4% each for disability insurance. Today’s social se- 
curity taxes are 1% each for old-age benefits and an aver- 
age of almost 2% (v arying among the states) on employers 
alone for uncinphoynasat’ insurance. The stepup would be 
3% of payrolls for employees, 1% for employers. 

Some of the questions that need to be considered by 
themselves relate to the desirability or feasibility of ex- 
tending social security coverage, federalizing unemploy- 
ment compensation, sponsoring hospital expansion. 
‘There will be objections to specific provisions—for exam- 
ple, objections to health insurance from the organized 
medical profession and to expansion of jobless benefits 
from low-wage emplovers. All these questions need to 
be faced on their merits, with the broadest social vision 
and with the most vigorous determination to overcome 
special interests for larger ends. 


¢ In major outline, the proposals duplicate those which 
were introduced two years ago, reviewed in preliminary 
form even before that (BW—Jan.16’43,p92), and interred 
with dissolution of the last Congress. But in the past two 
years the bill has been modified to increase the costs of 
the venture and yet reduce by one-third the current taxes 
designed to meet these costs. Therein lies the heart of the 
matter. For, to requote the author of the famous “cra- 
dle-to-the-grave” program, Sir William Beveridge, “The 
plan for social security is first and foremost a method of 
redistributing income.” 

To consider this problem of the flow of funds, we must 
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divide the insurance schemes into three parts, §; 
to deal with is health and disability insurance, Py 
costs are not apt to vary much from good to bad tin 
over a period of years. Hence, taxes can be equated t 
dictable costs—at 4% of payrolls under the bill. 

Old-age benefit costs, however, are sure to soy 
haps to quintuple in 20 years. For more and more y 
are building up benefit rights, and, propo rtionatel} 
population is growing older. Either we can gear cy 
taxes to current costs and have both increase oye 
years—or we can now raise more in taxes than we y 
costs in order to build a reserve for a later day, 


© The original social security program called for tay 
build reserves; but the gradual stepup in rates req 
for this has been postponed during the war. By 
much thinking on postwar policy has come around ty 
idea that costs and taxes should be on a current 
lest the piling up of purchasing power in the 
funds depress business activity. The 2% now pro 
in the bill would cover current costs, whereas 4% 
set down two years ago for reserve-fund financing, 

Most complex and yet most basic of all is the prob 
of financing unemployment compensation. The | 
the unemployment averages over the years, the larger 
be the cost of benefits. Yet, obviously, we could 
expect taxes to meet costs over a prolonged depres 
So at what average level of unemployment shoul 
seek to balance collections against«benefits? The 2° 
be set aside under the proposed bill would merely 1 
the costs of whatever “frictional” unemployment isi 
table at “full” or “high-level” employment; the 
provided in the 1943 proposal would have left a m 
for more serious unemployment. 


© Now, this question of what unemployment levd 
assume in setting fiscal policy is fundamental. It 
into the fixing of the scale of benefits as well as o 
rates for unemployment insurance (BW —Apr.28'4pl 
It enters into health and old-age insurance, too, i 
far as tax collections will depend on the size of pay 
It enters into the determination of all personal, corpo 
or excise tax rates—the whole of federal finances (BI 
Jul.22’44,p120). It enters into the problem posed y 
full-employment bills (BW—Dec.23’44,p120): at 
level of unemployment we are willing to have the g 
ment spend to make jobs by incurring a deficit. 

In short, the economic and social consideration 
derlying the social security proposals are fundament 
our entire postwar fiscal policy—and the proposals 
final evaluation in that light. 
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